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We have now inserted all that we design to 
te place to, of the speeches in congress, on the 
issouri question. It has cost much time and at- 
tention to make the selection which we have—the 
purpose was, to avoid a repetition of the same ar- 
guments and present a full view of the subject, on 
Both sides of the question. How far we have suc- 
ceeded in this, our readers will determine. Con- 
sidering Messrs. Clay or Lowndes as the most pow- 
erful of those opposed to restriction, we wished to 
have published the speech of one of them, but that 
of neither of those gentlemen has yet been given 
to’ the public. 

We are sorry to postpone the eloquent me- 
morial of the merchants, agriculturalists, and others 
of the town of Fredericksburg, Va. against the 
tariff, said to be from the pen of the celebrated 
John Taylor, of Caroline—the powerful remon- 
strance of gen. Jackson and others against the late 

»roceedings in Tennessee, received since thearticle 
below was prepared for the press—the papers be- 
longing to a termination of the claims of Mr. Meade 
against the government of Spain, which, on ac- 
count of his sufferings, have excited so much feel- 
ing inthe United States—and sundry other matters, 
original and selected: But, telieved of the Missouri 
debate, we shall, for some time to come, be enabled 
te indulge our wishes and present a more agreea- 
able variety. 





THE CLOSE OF THE EDITORIAL YEAR. This number 
concludes the 18th volume or 9th year of the Re- 
GIsTER. The title page and index for it are printing, 
and will be forwarded as usual. It is now that we 
expect to receive, not only arrearages due, but also 
the payment of $5 in advance for the coming year, 
according to the terms entered into between the 
editor and his numerous subscribers. He regrets 
the necessity of repeating what he said at the close 
of the last year, asto the deficiencies of remittances, 
for the times are still “hard,” and the circulating 
medium of our country is, in some parts of it, yet 
in a deranged state: but certainly, our condition is 
growing better and less burthensome, by an increas- 
éd economy, and a refusal to contract debts with- 
out éalculating how they are to be paid. And, while 
the editor is resolved to do all that zeal and in- 
(lustry can accomplish still further to extend the 
circulation of this paper, and will endeavor to shew 
his gratitude by his works for favors received—he 
frankly recommends it to every gentleman believ- 
ing that he cannot afford to receive it, or who is not 
able to pay for it promptly, as the payments become 
due; to retire from it. The presumption is, that 
there cannot be more than a few dozen persons so 
situated—and he does not love money well enough 
either to wheedle or wrest it from those who have 
none to spare trem their own immediate and more 
important wants. The Reeisrer is not altogether 
an article of luxury —yet it is.of that class of things 
which should either be paid for or dispensed with 
——to save time and trouble to all parties concerned. 

But the prompt attention of so many of his sub- 
scribers has placed this work upon the only ground 
on which any one can be really useful and prosper- 


ous. + agg very a indeed, from being rich,—| 





a 
hardly in that state of business which is called 
“easy,” but so far independent as to be enabled to act 
purely from the dictates of his own conscience, with- 
out regard to parties or individuals~—and hence itis, 
that he sometimes rather displeases both sides to a 
question; or, perhaps, more corvectly speaking, 
does not always please either partyto one. He has 
long since renounced parties, and attempted to pur- 
sue fundamental principles only. ‘ 


While, with great freedom, the editor has ex- 
pressed his own opinions on some of the leading 
topics of the day, he has been car¢ ful not to offend | 
by rudeness, or impeach men’s motives who had the 
same right to determine cn things that he himself 
exercised; and the selected articles on those sub- 
jects, have been chosen with the sole view of giving 
the best intelligence on the matters at issue. As, 
for instance, a speech in congress on one side of a 
question, has never been inserted without is oppos- 
ing argument on the other, if to be obtained; and 
we believe that the editor of a journal refuses jus- 
tice to his readers, when he pursues a different 
course. 


The same liberal spirit has directed us in another 
concern, which required a more severe trial, and 
touched us in what is quaintly called the “tender 
place:” the extra gratuitous supplements published 
during the editorial year just now concluded, cost us 
no less a sum than ON¥ THOUSAND AND TWENTY-EIGHT 
potzars! This large sacrifice of profit was made to 
a pride to increase the.value of the work, and ina 
belief, also, that it would not be made in vain. We 
have nothing more t> add, than that the same course 
will be pursued so far as the means are afforded to 
justify the expenditure; and that no change will be 
made in the general manner or matter of the Re- 
GISTER. 


The annual bills will be immediately forwarded 
as customary; and the friends of this work are 
reminded, that the notes of any specie-paying bank 
in the United States are received in payment, which . 
may be forwarded by mailat the risk of the editor, 
and at his cost, too, for postage, if any think that 
he ought to pay it, that every account may be cles- 
ed—and his time be “/egitimately”’ appropriated to 
the desk in his library, instead of being occupied 
at that in the counting house. 





Foretcx news. We have extracts from London 
papers of the 9th of July; and so it is, that though 
we must smile at the uproar created in England by 
the queen’s affairs, we cannot avoid feeling adeep 
interest in their progress and issue. Whatever 
may be her faults, (and we do not expect to find 
those virtues among princes and princesses which 
are essential to character among honest folks,) she 
certainly, has been basely treated by her husband 
and his minions and ministers, from two or three 
weeks after the time of her marriage until the pre- 
sent day. It was not to be expected that such an 
accomplished debauchee as the present king was, 
could feel the obligations due to a state of matri- 
mony—yet we might have looked fora little decen- 


cy in his deportment, to a person selected for ‘rea- 


sons of state,”’ to be a breeder of princes, Buthe 





has been totally regardless of those rules of con- 
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duct which all men acknowledge as necessary to 
the preservation of morals. His “Oteheitean 
dances” had rendered the sober affairs of husband 
and wife disgusting to him; aud he wished to rid 
himself of even the semblance of restraint on his 
outrageous pursuits. Let. the queen be ten thou- 
sand times worse than she is represented, if wrong 
can paliiate wrong, she will. be excused by all ac- 
quainted with her case, though she may not be 


cclsiiets 


smours before her marriage, but her conduct after 
marriage until her husband separated himself from 
her, is acknowledged to have been proper; then 
caine the mali¢ious tales of sir John Douglas and 
his wifé, which, in their essential parts, were prov- 


of six years standing, which never would have been 
urged against her if she had been content to fore- 
go the rights of2 queen; but on the contrary, she 
might have received 50 or 100,000 pounds per an- 
num, to be spent in any sort of excess that she 


cysers and vindicate her fame. 

The present cliarges against her are said to be 
founded on seventy depositions—Castlereagh could 
abtain seventy thousand, ifit were needful; it is an 
old business of his to buy oaths, like potatoes, dy 
their size. We see that the witnesses against her 
who have arrived, are of the meanest of the people; 
appa7ently the refuse\of the streets ofan Italian city, 
who are about the lowest order of mankind. And, 
it is strongly intimated that the person with whom 
she is said to have committed adultery, is not a man/ 
Thisis probable enough; for the queen is an eccen- 
tric woman, and cast off us she has been, there is 
some excuse for her oddities. 

The articles relating to her, as before observed, 
are interesting. ‘The corotiation which was to have 
taken place on the Ist of August, had been indefi- 
nitely postponed, to the infinite mortification of 
thousands and the great joy of others. It was no 
doubt feared that the performance of that ceremony 
on the king alone, might have produced an awful 
commotion—the people adhering to the sound 
common sense and law maxim, that the queen must 
be presumed innocent untilshe is proved to be 
guilty. She is evidently gaining ground; and, if she 
isa true woman, may shake the most corrupted go- 
vernment that the world ever knew to its very 
centre. Her cause must needs be the popular one 
—the pimping system practised against her should 
meet with the execration of the human race, whe- 
thershe is harmless or otherwise; and she claims and 
should be supported in, an open érial, at which she 


damental principles on which the welfare of society 
depends; and John Bull, silly as he isim many things, 
we think, will regard them with reverence. Her 
counsel is of the first order and apparently much 
devoted to her; and if she is treated according to 
the law as it respects private persons, will very 
much thwart the designs of her enemies, and bring 
to light many matters which the ministers will 
be exceedingly loath to exhibit, in respect to what 
is called the ‘*Milan commission,” &c. 

It is also intimated that she may home, one of 
hercounsel, Mr. Denman, at present disclaims the in- 
tention to do so),exhibit the conduct of her husband 
to lessen the force of the charges preferred against 
herself. Common justice, as well as the practice 
of the courts in such cases, will bear her out in this 
procedure. Ifshe willappoint some trusty agents, 


— = an ———————~ 
houses, work houses, jails and hospitals of the me- 
tropolis, she can produce witnesses enough of the 
adultery of her husband, to fill the chamber of the 
house of lords, and astonish the great man on the 
wool-sack with the display of a greater number of 
harridans than ever befare were congregated.— 
Even at this late day, perhaps, five hundred such 
might be collected for as many guineas—to give 
positive testimony as to facts which they know to be 
true. : 

But it is disgusting affair, and we wish we were 
relicved of an apparent necessity to mention it.— 
Its character is dishonorable to our species—yet it 
may be right to present it as a portrait of royalty;— 
and ifshe shall succeed in humbling those who hare 
so long put honor and justice ‘o scorn, her history 
will merit a record on pillars of brass, for the use 
of posterity. Mr. Bennet said, in the house of com- 
mons, that ‘the discussion of her case would give 
a blow to the character of monarchy which it might 
rue to it latest existence.” To which we say, Amen! 





Tne census. I do not believe that there isa more 
industrious gentleman, or more zealous officer in 
the service of the United States, than col. Bentalou, 
marshal for the district of Maryland; and hence it 
is | have concluded, that one of the most interest- 
ing and important purposes designed to be ascer- 
tained by the census now taking, will be defeated— 
the list of manufactures and persons employed 
therein. The returns will be so imperfect, that it 
would have been better if the subject of enquiry 
had been altogether omitted. This has been brought 
about by the mistaken economy of congress—the 
allowance to the deputy marshals, or persons em- 
ployed to take the census, is totally inadequate to 
a full performance of the duties imposed by the act, 
or directed by the secretary of state, in pursuance 
of the authority invested in him. It is not to be 
expected that the deputies can “call and ca}l again” 
until thev meet with the heads of families;—in at 
least one case out of two they will receive their in- 
formation of females, and what do they generally 
know of the state of the manufactory carried on by 
their husbands? If the queries are most patiently 
put to them, there is not one in a thousand that car 
answer them all, in some of their most essential 
points. We may get a tolerably correct account of 
our large manufacturing establishments, not more 
than a fourth part, probably, short of the truth; but 
of the lesser ones, and perhaps at least ten times 
more important.as to their aggregates, we expect 
them to be short three-fourths of their real 
amount. It is better not have any than such imper- 
fect returns. 

These remarks are founded on things that I know. 
The person employed to take the census of the 
ward which I live in, is probably as competent and 
faithful as any one engaged in the business, He 
visited my house in my absence, and no doubt has 
taken down the population of my family correctly, 
but must have been just as ignorant as to its pro- 
duct, &c. in manufactures, as if he never had been 
there. I had even prepared a statement, in writing, 
to save him and my family trouble; but it happened 
that he did not get it. My little affairs are of ne 
import in the great scale of things; but the case” 
serves to shew what may be looked for. The facts 
so needful to a sound political economy will not be 
obtained: the law to ascertain them is defeated in It- 
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a sufficiency of compensation to give them an inte- 
rest in the things that they do—without this, they 
are content to fulfil the letter of their obligations, 
and let the spirit go. The appropriation of a few 
thousand dollars more would have given us intelli- 
g@énce worth as many millions. Light and truth 
are not to be valued by dollars and cents. 





Mrs. Attsron. In the present volume, page 311, 
we copied from a New-York paper, a horrid ac- 
count of the fate of this lady, said to have been 
ziven by a pirate under sentence of death at New- 
Orleans. Accounts from that city now assure us, 
that no such confession was ever made there. In- 
deed, soon after the publication of the tale, we 
thought it untrue, from certain facts stated by a 
much esteemed friend, whose fortune it was to be 
a prisoner on board of admiral Warren’s ship, Sooty 
St. Domingo, I believe, ] during the late war. W tile 
on board, he frequently heard the officers speak of 
Mrs. Allston—how that the adfiral had given up 
his cabin to her,—that she was exceedingly glad to 
find a woman on board the ship, a petty officer’s 
wife, who was ordered to wait upon her,—that a 
female domestic who accompanied her was afraid to 
leave the pilot boat, and the officer who had charge 
of that boat was much joked with on account of it, 
&c. Not being particularly interested in the case, 
he made no special enquiries; but it certninly ap- 
pears that the pilot boat was captured by the Bri- 
tish, and that the lady was treated with great re- 
spect and sent away, after being some time on board 
the admiral’s ship. This is allthat he knows of the 
matter; but it is sufficient to destroy the story that 
the crew of the pilot boat, after being “two or three 
days at sea,”’ rose upon the captain, &c. Any friend, 
of the lady may have a reference to the gentleman 
alluded to, through the editor of the Recister. 





ImprupENcE—or worst. The “St. Louis Enqui- 
rer,” intimating that the restrictionists intend to 
renew their designs at the next session of congress, 
says — Missouri will then appear “as a sovereign state, 
according to the law of congress, and not as a ter- 
ritorial orphan;” that her people will, in that case, 
“give fresh proof to the world that they know their 
rights and are able to defend them.” What signi- 
fies such language asthis’ Allthingsconsidered, we 
wish that the Missouri question may be suffered to 
rest where it is, as the lesser evil; but, if congress 
pleases to take it up again, and refuses to admit the 
territory under the constitution which its conven- 
tion has formed and is without power to enforce 
its determination, it is high time, indeed, that a new 
organization of affairs should take place. 





BANKS AND SMALL NOTES. This city, as well as 
many other places, has long been inundated with 
counterfeit notes of the denominations under 
five dollars, and the recent detection of a great 
horde-of them, has, at ‘last, roused the people of 
Baltimore to a consideration of the growing evil: 
The losses on these notes, nine times out of ten, fall 
upon the poor, and it is time that their circulation 
was altogether stopped. The want of specie is not 
even pretended; why then should the banks be suf- 
fered to intrude their trash upon the public—impu- 
dently intrude it, after knowing that such bills are 
so well imitated as to deceive and defraud us? If 
a private gentleman, accustomed to issue many notes 
on a peculiar kind of paper, or in any particular 
manner, was to be informed that such notes were 
counterfeited so well as to deceive some that con- 


issuing his notes in the same way—every body 
would mark him dowh villain; but it appears that 
what is honesty between man and man, is too often 
disregarded by corporations, for the reason that: 
they have “no souls.” “ ad 

‘The one and two dollar notes generally circulat- 
ed, are executed in a most slovenly cateless man- 
ner, seemingly to-offer a temptation to counterfeit 
them, and most of them are only signed by one per- 
son, the cashier or teller. All of these descriptions 
should, at once, be indignantly rejected, if offered 
by the banks; and every considerate man who're- 
ceives one of them, should immediately pester the 
bank by deme.nding specie for it; unless itis known 
that such bank has ceased to issue these dirty little 
bills—just as likely, sometimes, to be a medium of 
conveying yellow-fever, as sundry things wisely 
prohibited by certain boards of health! The peo- 
ple of Baltimore talk of calling a town meeting to 
‘cry them down,” and we sincerely hope that some 
measure will be adopted to lessen the extent of 
the evils suffered by illegitimate makers of bank 
notes. 

Good news. The Central bank of Georgetown, 
Col. is winding up its affairs, and we understand 
will close them handsomely--having specie provid- 
ed to meet its notes in circulation. The bank of 
Caroline, at Denton, in Maryland, is retiring from 
business—making no new debts and paying off its 
old ones as fast as possible. We wish that about 
‘two hundred more in the United States would act 
like wisely. The procedure would contribute much 
to the public safety against counterfeits, &c. 








Mawacement. It appears by a statement in the 
Savannah Republican, that, on account of the dis- 
credit of the notes of the banks of that city, in con- 
sequence oftheir refusal to pay certain debts which 
they owed to the office of the bank of the United 
States established there, they have, by great exer- 
tions, liquidated those debts, and again have the 
credit attached to specie-paying banks—but it ap. 
pears, that they refuse to give moncy to individuals 
for their paper, unless the person applying for it 
will agree to take half the amount in bills of the 
Darien bank! It is also stated, that sometime since, 
when undoubted bills on England were at par, these 
banks beught large quantities of them, and sent 
them off with orders to ship specie for them to cer- 
tain of the eastern ports of the United States. They 
made a profit on this transaction, in the first place, 
and, when the specie arrived at New-York, for in- 
stance, though they would not pay the cash for their 
notes as they promised on the face of them, they 
would oblige a holder of them by a draft on that 
city, at three per cent. advance! What a beautiful 
thing is therag system! 





YreLttowFeven. There are some prejudices against 
which truth seems to make a very slow progress— 
witness the belief in “ghosts and hobgoblins,”’ still 
prevailing and tincturing the minds of most persons, 
in a greater or lesser degree. Even the light of 
experience, so embodied as almost to be felt with 
the hand, is at times insufficient to do away the. ef- 
fect of notions acquired we know nothow. New- 
York has prohibited the intercourse with Phi. 
ladelphia, so has Wilmington, Del. and Norfolk, 
partially. In Philadelphia the same policy was pur- 
sued in former years, and yet now the board of 
health, with much apparent gratification, declares, 
that each of.the few cases of fever occutring in 
that city, can be traced to the “infected district,” or 





ded ip His ability to pay; and yct still persist in 
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the disease is local, and not contagious, as. has been 
completely proved a:thousand times over, The 
fever which we. had last season in Baltimore, was 
not contagious—it may not have been the yellow 
fever, though a// the doctors said that it was—but 
this is certain and known to every one, that no case 
of contagion was heard of. In the camp of 1000 
persons, removed from the “infected district,” and 
-huddied together as.it were in heaps, several per 
‘sons were taken sick soon after removal—but not 
one in consequence of the sickness of these: the nu- 
_merous cases at the hospital were carefully nursed, 
and oftentimes visited by the mayor and other phi- 
lanthropic gentlemen, but no one suffered by such 
attendance upon the diseased, whose cemplaints 
were generally of the very worst description. With- 
in a stone’s throw of the editor’s dwelling house, 
seven or eight persons died of the fever, in the 
midst of numerous families—not one of these be- 
came ill, for the subjects brought the disease from 
the “infected district’”—in which, truly, a severe 
EPInEMIc prevailed. And in the present year, six 
or eight weeks ago, we had three or four as pure 
cases of yellow fever, (so the doctors said), as ever 
were known; but the cause of the disease was 
removed, and the district has ever. since been as 
healthy asany other, In New-York, too, last year, 
there were sundry instances of this fever, but the 
police confined it to the space in which it originat- 
ed. Hf it had been contagious, could it have been 
stopped so promptly? Certainly, I would not free- 
ly visit or attend upon a person sick with the yel- 
low fever at a place where he caught the disease, 
but, in a pure atmosphere would as willingly wait up- 
on him as on another with a broken leg. We ex- 
pressed these sentiments when Bakimore was af: 
flicted, and repeat.them now when she is in extra- 
ordinary good health, not for the sake of contro- 
versy, but to subserve truth. Acting on these prin- 
ciples, Baltimore will not prohibit the intercourse 
with Philadelphia, and thus give the strongest test 
that we can of our faith in the opinion, that this fe- 
ver islocal though it may become an epidemic—but 
that it is not contagious, and canaot spread in an 
atmosphere destitute of its principles of formation. 
Itis- believed that the yellow fever may be generat- 
ed jadt as easily as intermittents are preduced in 
fiat coljntries by ponds of stagnant waters, expos- 
ed to the rays of a summer’s sun, &c. And the 
singular exemption of Baltimore at this time from 
every description of fever, we think, under Proyi. 
DENCE, is to be attributed to the meritorious exer. 
tions of our city police—the mayor and the cgm- 
missioners of health, assisted and supported by 
the other officers. All these have been indefati- 
gable, and we are permitted to enjoy the blessed 
fruits of their labors. 

Moret or rue TENNESSEE PRosEcT. Having fe- 
ceived a copy of the wonderful law recently passed 
by the state of ‘Fennessee, we had an intention to 
publish it entire—forthe good of posterity; as we 
are quite certain that we shall have to give a dismal 
account of its operations: but meeting with the 
following summary of it in the “Richmond Enqui- 
rer,” we have thought its re-publication might be 
sufficient:. | : 

The relief law of Tennessee. The bank bill, esta- 
blishing a new bank, (“Bank of the state of Tennes- 
see,”) at Nashville, with a branch at Knoxville, to 
continue till 1843—capital $1,000,009, in bills paya- 
ble to order_gf bearer, to be emitted on the secu- 
rity of the borrowers,.and guaranteed by the state, 
the proceeds of the sales of Ifighwassee lands, 


the interest of the sales of land south'of French 
Broad and Holston, and fhe ordinary revenue of the 
state not otherwise appropriated; the notes of this 
bank to be not under the denomination of 1 nor 
over $100. All the public monies to. be deposited 
in it. It shall discount bills of exchange, notes well 
secured, or public stock; it shall also loan for twelve 
months, in the nature of discounts, on real or per- 
sonal property, secured by a mortgage on the pro- 
perty, the loan never to exceed one half of its va- 
lue—no loan to any individual to exceed $500. 
Agencies to be established in each county, which 
shall loan to them a share of the eapital propor- 
tioned to the amount of tax it paid into the treasury 
in 1819. The bills of the bank to be receivable for 
all monies due to the state, colleges, &c. and for 
county taxes, &c. No execution to issue from any 
court until two years after the rendition of judgment, 
unless the plaintiff shall endorse on execution that 
he is willing to receive the notes of this bank, as 
well as of the others specified in the act of Novem- 
ber 24,1819. (This bank is not to have any specie 
to redeem its notes, unless peradventure it may 
obtain a small supply by the power given the go- 
vernor to issue $250,000 of six per cent. stock, to 
be sold by the bank from time to time, at par—but 
as if is not provided what this par is to be in, whe- 
ther specie or bank notes, it is highly probable that 
the payment for the stock will be made in notes, 
and thus no specie will flow in, It results that be- 
sides allthe paper of the present banks, Tennessee 
is to be flooded with a new circulation of a million 
of dollars, inconvertible into specie. By what a mon- 
grel, fluctuating and depreciated currency must 
this state be cursed, in consequence of the unwise 
policy of establishing this new, specieless, and wild 
institution). 

2. “Besidesthis relief bank, a redemption act is pass- 
ed, authorizing the defendant to redeem in two years, 
all lands and negroes so/d under execution, on pay- 
ing the purchaser ten per cent. on the money he 
may have advanced. It also prohibits officers sell- 


ing under execution some few household and fami- 


ly articles—it also authorizes personal property, sold 
before next December, to be redeemed in like 
manner as negroes or real estate. This is a new 
relief, different from a stop law, property law, re- 
plevin law, and others of the relief family. It rather 
resembles the redemption of lands sold for taxes.” 

(cplt appears that general Jackson again stepped 
forward to serve his coufttry, while these bills were 
pending. A remonstrance, attributed to hisnervous 
pen and written with great ability, and signed by 
himself, col. Ecward Ward, and others, of David- 
son county, against those proceedings, was pre- 
sented, pronouncing them to be in direct violation 
of the constitution of the U. States; which the mem- 
bers were reminded that they had taken an oath to . 
support—and also, that they were inexpedient, and, 
in their opinion, would prove ruinous in their con- 
sequences. We have not seen this remonstrance, 
in extenso, but, from its character, shall probably 
insert it atlength. It gave much offence, in remind- 
ing the members of the legislature of their oath 
to support the constitution of the United States, 
and its consideration was postponed until the Is¢ 
day of January, 1821, by yeas and nays in the se- 
nate: yeas 11, nays 6. ‘Two of those who voted in 
the affirmative have felt it necessary to come for- 
ward with a long statement of their reasons for do- 
ing so. The Enquirer says that “a bill for estab- 
lishing a town by the name of Jackson, WaS AMEND- 
Ep by striking out the name and inserting Roya 
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Missouri Question. 


‘SPEECH OF MR. TUCKER, (OF VIRGINIA), 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


After some prefatory remarks on the unusual length 
to which the present discussion had been pro- 
tracted, and the impatience it was so well calcu- 
lated to produce, 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, said, he should not 

have ventured to trespass further on the time of 
the committee, if his objections to the proposed 
amendment, particularly as to its expediency, had 
been anticipated by those who had gone before him 
in the debate. There is, indeed, said he, Mr. Chair- 
man, something peculiar in every man’s views of 
the subject, who exercises his own powers of re- 
flection, and it is only by looking at it under these 
different phases that we can form a just estimate of 
its bearings and dimensions. I am the more desirous 
of speaking on the policy of the proposed restric- 
tion, because a distinguished member from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Sergeant), has said that Virginia had 
no interest in this question, Sir, Ithink I can shew, 
to every unprejudiced mind, that it threatens not 
only the peace and welfare of Virginia, in common 
with all the slave-holding states, but their very po- 
htical existence, 
_ Before I consider the constitutionality of this re- 
striction, I beg leave to say a word on the subject of 
precedents. The member from Pennsylvania who 
spoke yesterday, (Mr. Baldwin), has, perhaps, ren- 
dered it unnecessary that I should address you on 
this topic. He has shewn, by arguments which it 
would be difficult to answer, that the precedents 
on which the supporters of the amendment so much 
rely, either have no application, or, if closely ex- 
amined, disprove the existence of the power now 
claimed for the congress of the United States. But, 
sir, suppose these precedents to be of a different 
character, what is their authority? 

The effect of precedent, in a constitutional ques- 
tion, seems to be derived from the presumption that 
those who have made the decision have heard the 
arguments for and against the power sought to be 
exercised, and have, after due deliberation, decid- | 
ed. But when we know that this presumption is 
not the fact, and that the power in question has 
hitherto been exercised without controversy or ex- 
amination, I think that precedents of this sort are 
entitled to little or no weight, and that those who 
deny the existence of the power have aright to ask 
those who assert it to point out that particular part 
of the constitution from which it is derived. ‘The 
advocates of the amendment have virtually admit- 
ted the reasonableness of this claim, as, while they 
have insisted on the force of precedents, they have 
directly inferred the power they contend for by 
arguments drawn from the constitution itself. 

In the examination of this doctrine, I shall confine 
myself to that clause of the constitution which 
speaks of the admission of new states; for, although 
other parts of that instrument have also been re- 
ferred to in support of the restriction, yet every 
gentleman on that side of the question has laid the 
chief stress of his argument on this clause, and 
some have relied on it altogether. They contend 
that the right in congress to admit new states into 
the union, implies the right to refuse admission. 
This, [ agree, is a fair implication. But they fyrther 
insist, that the right to admit or reject implies the 
right to. impose terms on admission, and they sup- 
port their position by the legal maxim eujus est dare 
jus est disponere—he who can give may regulate his 





gift; may say how he gives. Sir, this is not true, 
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even in municipal law. If there be a grant in fee 
simple, on condition that the grantee shall not alien, 
the condition is void eee: and the grant 
is absolute: so, also, of a cendition in violation of 
law, or against its policy. : 

But the rule is still legs true in constitutional ju- 
risprudence. It may sometimes be expedient 10 
give the power of rejection, and to refuse that ot 
admitting on condition. The one may be deemed 
safe and salutary; the other inexpedient and dan- 
gerous. Examplesof this sort are frequent in our 
constitutions. Thus, the president may approve or 
reject a law, but he cannot propose amendments. 
It is true, he has but.a qualified veto; but in those 
cases in which a law bas passed by a majority. of 
both houses, but with less than a majority of two- 
thirds, the argument is the same as if his negatike 
were absolute. 1 appeal to every member of the 
committee, whether, if the president possessed the 
power of making amendments, it would not be a 
greater power than that ef absolute rejection. The 
one has been exercised but two or three times since 
the formation of the government; the other would 
be a matter of daily recurrence. Thus, too, in the 
constitution of Virginia, the senate has the uncon- 
ditional power of rejecting money bills, but not the 
power of amending them. And, inlike manner, it 
would bea less power to refuse the admission of a 
new state absolutely, than, by taking advantage of 
its anxiety to come into the union, to mould its con- 
stitution, in‘’a great degree, according to the plea- 
sure of congress. The power of annexing: ecrdi- 
tions, then, being a different, and not, necessarily, 
an inferior power, the one is not included with the 
other. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the power of admitting 
new states into the union, does not give congress 
the right of imposing conditions at discretion, still 
less does it give the right of imposing conditions 
repugnant to the great principles of the constitu- 
tion. We cannot, without the grossest absurdity, 
infer from that charter a power to effect its own de- 
struction. To do this, would be to make the impli- 
ed power greater than the express; the creature 
greater than the creator. Butthe power of impos- 
ing the proposed restriction on the state of Missouri 
is thus inconsistent with the constitution. 

In the first place, it would alter the proportion of 
power between the general government and the 
individual states. The essence of our complex go- 
vernment consists as much in this proportion as in 
any thing else. If congress possessed more muni- 
cipal powers, ours would be more a consolidated 
government; if a less portion, it would more re- 
semble the old confederacy. This proportion of 
power is as much disturbed by lessening the power 
of the states as by increasing that of the United 
States. The effect is the same whether you take 
out of one scale or put into the other: in both cases 
the balance established by the constitution is de- 
stroyed. . 

Sir, if you have the right of imposing one condi- 
tion, not expressly prohibited, you have the right 
of imposing another. Suppose, then, that congress 
should reserve to itself the right of defining and 
punishing crimes in the new state, or the regulation 
of its landed property, or a negative on all its laws, 
would not the possession of these extensive muri- 
cipal powers completely change the character of 
this government? I would further observe, that this 
power must appear to be the more dangerous, 
when we recollect how large a part of ourtersitory, 
west of the Mississippi, is yet'to be laid off into new 
gtates, and that every new state which enters inio 
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the union, with restrictions on its sovereignty, as 
was well argued by a gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Lowndes), becoffies at once an example 
and an advocate for further restrictions ‘on others. 
In this way, that constitution, whose component 
rts were so cautiously adjusted and so skilfully 
alanced, would be effectually destxgyed. 

It is no answer to this argumeut to say that such 
an exertion of power as I have supposed is highly 
improbable. In expounding a constitution, it is per- 
fectly fair to test the correctness of a principle by 
extreme cases. Besides, the framers of the federal 
constitution have endeavored to guard not only 
against probable dangers, but also against remote 
possibilities. They have prohibited both the Unit- 
ed States and the several states from passing any 
bill of attainder, than which, according to the set- 
tled principles of criminal law at the present day, 
nothing was more improbable. Thus, too, there is 
a similar prohibition against the grant of any title of 
nobility. Surely, when we consider that this insti- 
tution originated in the days of feudal barbarism, 
and recollect how much the genius of our people, 
their habits and laws, all favor an equality of rights, 
it must be admitted that nothing but a determina- 
tion to guard against the most distant and improba- 
ble dangers could have dictated such a provision. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed restriction is also in- 
consistent with the federal censtitution, because it 
is irrepealable. The framers of our form of govern- 
ment knew that in the vicissitudes which time is 
ever bringing about in human affairs, provisions 
should be made for correspondent changes, not 
only in our laws, but in the constitution itself. Ac- 
cordingly, there is no rule of action, whether it be 
prescribed for individuals, for the states, or for the 
federal government, which may not be legally 
changed. Sir, this restriction would either be an 
act of judiciary legislation, or a fundamental law. 
If it be a mere legislative enactment, it may be 
abrogated by our successors; the clause which de- 
clares it irrepealable may be itself repealed. If it 
be a fundamental law, then we cannot pass it. In 
either case, by attempting to impose an irrepealable 
condition on the people of Missouri, we attempt to 
exercise a power which the constitution has denied 
us. 

In support of these extraordinary doctrines, the 
advocates of the amendment have found it necessa- 
ry to draw a distinction between the rights of the 
thirteen original states and those subsequently ad- 
mitted. But the constitution recognizes no such 
principle; and it would be not more an invidious 
discrimination than it is repugnant to the common 
sense ef mankind, Allow me, Mr. Chairman, by 
way of illustration, to put case familiar to all. Let 
us suppose a voluntary association of individuals, 
for purposes of business or amusement, who form 
- ceriain rules forthe government of their society or 
club; and that one of these provides for the admis- 
sion of new.members. Whenanew member is ad- 
mitted, we know that he is placed, in all respects, 
upon the same footing as the former members, yn- 
jess, mdeed, some previous rule warranted a dis- 
tinction, or a new rule is made for that purpose. 
Now, the constitution is precisely such a set of rules 
for the association or confederacy of states. It is 
not pretended thatitmakesany distinction between 
its new and its old members; and a rule cannot be 
made by you, but solely by the people. I willhere 
take occasion to observe, Mr. Chairman, that, in ex- 
pounding the constitution, I think we should be 
cautious of introducing too much subtlety and re- 





Haement in our reasoning; both because that instru-| 


ment is made‘in the name of the people, and be-. 
cause the people are, in some form or other, its final 
expounders. Simple, direct and manly reasoning, 
conforming as much as possible ‘to the common 
sense of mankind, ‘gives us at once the justest rule 
of.construction, and the enly one, which, in great 
cases, is likely to be carried into effect. 

Gentlemen, on the other side, however, by way 
of parrying the force of these objections, have urg- 
ed that, though the proposed restriction may not be 
void as a condition imposed, it may be valid as a 
compact agreed to. But if, as has been shewn, new 
restrictions on the power of states would alter the 
essential character of the government, then you 
can no more consent with another to impose these 
restrictions, than you can impose them by your sole 
legislative will. You cannot aid in doing that in- 
directly, which you are forbidden to do directly. 
With the limited power delegated to yeu by the 
charter which created you, you never can rightfully 
assume the powerof destroying that charter, or of 
assenting to its destruction. Besides, there must 
be a third party to such a contract, and the most 
material party, too, (I mean the people), before it 
can be binding. 

But, again, sir, in every contract, both parties 
must be bound, or neither; and the neople com. 
posing the proposed state of Missouri cannot bind 
future generations by a compact of this character. 
An honorable memberfrom Pennsylvania, (Mr. Ser- 
geant), by way of obviating this difficulty, has main- 
ly contended, that a state may, by compact, part 
with portions of its sovercignty; and he cited seve- 
ral instances of such an exercise of power. But 
that gentleman did not, with hjs usual perspicacity, 
advert to the distinction between two very differ- 
ent exertions of sovereign power; acts which are 
complete of themselves, and rules of action. The 
one looksto the present and the past, the other to 
the future. Thus, a sovereign state may, by ex- 
pending money, alienating territory, declaring war, 
and the like, do that which it can neither recal nor 
control: but, by such acts, the state may be said to 
exercise its sovereignty, rather than to part with it: 
and it will be found that the examples given by the 
honorable member were of this character. But, 
as to the rules of action, whether they be prescrib- 
ed to the legislature for the future conduct of the 
citizen, or by the people for themselves, I had sup- 
posed that, in this country at least, these might 
always rightfully be abrogated or changed. Sir, if 
there be any political principle deemed fundamen- 
tal among us—if there be one on which the Ame- 
rican revolution rests for its justification, or the 
right of self government for its security, it is, that 
no generation can make laws or constitutions that 
are binding on their posterity. And this amend- 
ment, turn it as you will, is an attempt to make a 
constitution by law, and to make that law unchange- 
able. 

The same gentleman, as well as his colleague 
who preceded him, (Mr. Hemphill), contended that 
the proposed restriction would not impair the rights 
of Missouri; for, said they, slavery is confessedly 
an evil and an injustice, and a state cannot claim a 
right todo wrong. Here, too, the gentlemen have 
not exercised their wonted powers of discrimina- 
tion. They confound political with moral restraints; 
power with right; the possession of the power with 
the virtuous exercise of it. Thus, to illustrate the 
difference, every man has the power of regulating 
the concerns of his own family as he pleases, if he 
violate not the laws of the land. He may be very 
capricious and tyrannical, and, no doubt, ofteris $9; 
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but, while he thus violates moral right, he has the 
power, not merely physical, but political, of thus 
acting. This is what is called an abuse of power; 
and, in that sense, a man may properly be said to 
have aright, that is, the legal power to do wrong. 

I will not detain the committee by objections to 
the amendment derived from the Louisiana treaty, 
especially asthe arguments which had occurred to 
me on this topic have already been urged by other 
gentlemen. TI will, therefore, proceed to examine 
she policy of the proposed restrictian. 

Mr. Chairman, the view [ have taken of the con- 
sequences of this restriction compels me to regard 
this as the most important branch of the question 
before us. I have seen, by ingenious and refined 
constructions of the constitution, measures pursued 
by each of the great parties which have ruled the 
destinies of this nation, that were supposed, by a 
large majority of the community, to have violated 
the meaning of that.charter. Such occasions have 
indeed always produced great party heat and ani- 
mosity, and interrupted, in no small degree, the 
harmony of social intercourse. Aftera while, how- 
ever, these feelings have passed away. The wounds 
they created were healed, and their causes forgot- 
ten. But, if you persist in this restriction, it is not 
for human foresight to estimate the sum of its future 
mischiefs, I beg leave to call the attention of the 
committee to some of the most obvious. 

It is, in the first place, Mr. Chairman, no small 
objection to the exercise of this power, that it is 
unpalatable to the people on whom it is to operate. 
In the other instances which have been produced, 
in which conditions have been attached to the ad- 
mission of new states, these conditions have been 
entirely acceptable to the states admitted, and such 
as they would voluntarily have imposed on them- 
selves, But the present is the first occasion in 
which this government has attempted to impose un- 
welcome conditions on a new state. The people of 
Missouri can see no reason why they should be 
treated with this unwonted rigor. To tell them 
that this restriction is for their benefit, is to add 
mockery to unkindness, 

Sir, they claim the privilege which every free- 
man asserts, of being the best and the sole judge of 
what suitsthem. They say thatali your arguments 
derived from morality, religion, or local policy, 
should be left to themselves, and that, while you af- 
fect to receive them as equals, you are dictating to 
them as children; ar that you yourselves manifest 
a distrust ofthese arguments by your wishing to en- 
force them with constitutional provisions. Sir, 
they are justsuch men as yourselves; they are a part 
of, yourselves; and they would be unworthy the 
name of American, if they did not feel this condi- 
tion as adegradation. Onthe policy of introducing 
slaves, I understand they are somewhat divided in 
Missouri, as elsewhere. Many of them, contemplat- 
ing the moral and political effects of domestic sla- 
very, are opposed to its further extension. Were 
I there, I should probably be one ofthis number.— 
But on the power of congress to impose the restric- 
tion, [ learn that there is but one sentiment. ‘They 
consider it acommon cause, which they are bound, 
upon every principle of self-respect, to oppose; and 
they already assimilate your conduct towards them 
to those oppressions of Great Britain towards her 
colonies which finally produced their indepen- 
dence. 

Putting aside the feclings of the people of Mis- 
sourl, 1s it not a solid objection to this restriction 
that your power to impose it is doubtful and con- 





tested? However thoroughly gentlemen on the 


| other side may be persuaded that congress posses- 


ses this power, they must know that a large por- 

tion of the United States are as thoroughly persuad- 

ed that it does not: that, on this question, there 1s 

entire unanimity in the slave holding states; and 

that, with all the motives to an opposing unani- 

mity in the 6ther states, there is, among them, 

as well as among their representatives in this 

house, considerable diversity of opinion. They 
must also recollect, that, though these circumstan- 

ces do no not produce conviction, they must pro- 

duce some doubt; awaken some distrust in the in- 

fallibility of human reason in every ingenuous mind. 

And, Mr. Chairman, when we consider the influ- 

ence of public opinion on the harmony and stability 

of this union, it must always be a matter-of regret 

that the government should exercise powers that 

are doubttul,;or even disputed. Until habit and 

custom have had their wonted effect in cementing 
the union, its strength and permaneney must rest 
on the affections, the undivided affections, of the 

people, and nothing is more likely to weaken their 
attachment than a want of confidence in this house, 
the natural guardian of the people’s rights, and 

their immediate representatives. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the immediate effects of this 
restriction, important as they are, shrink into in- 
significance when compared with its distant conse- 
quencés. I ask the indulgence of the committee, 
while I endeavor, as bricfly as I can, to be intelligi- 
ble, to bring them to their notice. 

It will be admitted that our numbers will con- 
tinue to increase, at their present rate, or near it, 
until they are checked by a diminution in the 
means of subsistence, and that the means of sub- 
sistence will be abundant and easy, so long as we 
have fertile lands to settle and cultivate. These 
principles of population, now so familiar to all, 
were first distinctly stated, so far as my informa- 
tion extends, by sir James Steuart. They are also 
noticed by Dr. Franklin, and seemed to have been 
an original suggestion of his own good sense and 
sagacity. But, their influence in producing hu- 
man misery and vice, and in circumscribing the effi- 
cacy of governments, were never fully developed, 
before the appearance of Mr. Malthus’ essay on 
population, which I cannot but consider as a work 
of great ability. I make these remarks, because 
the censure of my colleague (Mr. Randolph) on this 
writer, the other day, was general, though proba- 
bly it was intended to apply to the author’s theory 
of the poor laws, and not to the principles of which 
I have spoken. 

From these undeniable principles, it follows that, 
if the blacks be confined to the present slave-hold- 
ing states, while the whites are left free to emigrate 
to the more tempting regions of the west, the ratio. 
of blacks to whites must be continually increasing, 
until our population has reached the Pacific. 

It has, however, been contended, that the blacks, 
thus confined to the ‘slave holding states, will in- 
crease more slowly than if they were allowed to 
spread over the country west of the Mississippi, 
because population in that case will sooner begin 
to press on the means of subsistence; and, in answer 
to the inhumanity which this consideration implies, 
the gentleman from Penn. (Wr. Sergeant) says, 
that, as the check upon the natural increase must 
inevitably take place, sooner or later, on both clas- 
ses, it is better that it should operate first and 
strongest upon the blacks rather than the whites. 

The argument would be sound, so far as policy 
is concerned, whatever may be thought of its con- 
sistency with some other principles maintained by 
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the same side, if the restriction would have this} 


partial operation. But, by reason of the emigration 
which is ever going on from those parts of the 
United States where population is most dense, to 
these where.it is most rare, the natural multiplica- 
tion is every where the same. Thus, in the state 
of Connecticut, of Maryland, or Virginia, though, 
by the census, their population seem to be nearly 
stationary, we haye every reason to believe that the 
principle of increase operates in as full vigor as in 
tiie other states; and that the excess of their num- 
bers is kept down by emigration, to which the 
state of our country and the habits of our citizens 
afford so many facilities. The check, then, of 
which the gentleman speaks, operates on both clas- 
ses alike, and will opcrate upon neither until the 
whole of our territory is settled, and its most fertile 
Junds are bought into cultivation. 

The state of Virginia has already experienced, in 
a small degree, the effects of this partial emigra- 
tion.. It willbe recollected that the member from 
Indiana, (Mr. Hendricks), stated, that he repre- 
sented as many who had migrated from the south 
.as- from the north; and the states ef Ohio and Illi- 
nois have also received considerable accessions 


irom the shive-holding states. Now, as these emi-| 


grants have not been permitted to carry slaves with 
them, their removal must have altered the ratio of 
the two classes in the states they have left; and 
hence it is, that, in Virgjnia, as one of the fruits of 
her cession ofthe territory northwest of the Ohio, 
the black population has been steadily gaining 
somewhat on the white.—Hitherte, however, the 
migrations frum the older slave-holding states have 
been principally to Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
other Mississippi states, from one part of the slave- 
holding country to the other, where lands were at 
once cheaper and more fertile; but, as soan as these 
states are filled up, and population begins to press 
upon subsistence, the Missouri, and its thousand tri- 
butary streatas, will draw off the surplus numbers 
ot the slave-holding states, and this unequal drain 
will operate with undivided and still increasing 
force. 7 
It has also been urged against the probability o 
this growing disproportion between the blacks and 
the whites, that it must be the poor and laboring 
class, persons not owning slaves, who may chiefly 
be expected to emigrate from the slave-holding 
states; and that these states have not a sufficient 
number of that clags to admit of emigration to the 
extent supposed, But it must be remembered, that 
the white population considerably exceeds the 
black, and that as individual citizens often own 
many slaves, there must be a proportional number 
who own none. There must, necessarily, be, for 
every person who oyns an hundred slaves, more 
than an hundred whith who are not slave-holders. 
There is, then, an ample number of the poorer class 
for the inducements to emigrate to act upon; and, 
if that were not the case, the same inducements 
would operate on the slave-holding class, and, by 
transferring the lands and slaves into fewer hands, 
assimilate every portion of the slave-holding dis- 
trict to the lower part of South Carolina, and some 
other of the Atlantic states. : 
An honorable member from Massachusetts, (Mr. 
Whitman), hawever, observed, that there could be 
no dangey from the relative increase of slaves, for 
an hundred years to come, and that a century was 
as far as politicians could be expected to look or 
provide for. TI will observe, by the way, that I was 
surprised to hear such an opinion from an Ameri- 
<qgn statesman. An hundred years, gir, is a long 
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period for human life, but is a short one in the life 
ofa nation, There are few of the sovereignties of 
Europe which cannot number many centuries of 
existence, and I should be sorry to think that our 
government was not likely to endure and prosper 
as long as any other. But, let us limit our views to 
the moderate term that has been mentioned, 
Supposing then the slaves in the United States 
to have augmented as fast, in the last ten as they 
did in the ten years preceding, they now amount 
to upwards of a millian and a half. Suppose that 
they will continue to double every twenty-five 
years their present rate of increase, then, in the 
lapse of a century, their numbers will amount 
to no less than twenty-four millions. Estimat- 
ing the present slave-holding states to contain 
424,000 square miles, according to Mellish’s esti- 
mate, this number of slaves will give nearly sixty 
to a square mile; a density of population implving 
a general occupation of the land, but by no means 
a difficulty of procuring subsistence. In the same 
period, the whole population of the United States, 
allowing it to double, in like manner, four times, 
will amount to one hundred and sixty millions, 
which, according to the same authority, will give, 
for the whole union, nearly an average of sixty to 
the square mile. Now, as this population will be 
very unequally spread over the different parts of 
our territory, being more dense in the older settle- 
ments, and less so in the new, it is impossible to 
say, with accuracy, what will be the degree of den, 
sity in the slave-holding states: but, whether it be 
greater or less, the ratio of blacks to whites would 
be most fearfully increased. If we assume it to be 
eighty persons to a square mile, (and I think we 
cannot reasonably believe it would be much great- 
er, on the supposed average, throughout the union), 
the blacks would be to the whites nearly in the 
proportion of three to one. 

With this great and still accelerating gain of the 
black population, who can answer for the conse- 
The wildest political visionary does not 
think it practicable to amalgamate such discerdant 
materials; we must be in that situation then in which 
we can neither safely set them free, nor hold them 
in subjection. If one of the two races must yield 
to the other, who can say which it will be, or how 
it will be effected? Sir, this is a subject of peculiar 
delicacy, and I will not press it further than to re- 
mark, that if restriction could be enforced, the 
least pernicious result to which we could look for- 
ward, would be, that the whites, finding the African 
race constantly pressing on them, would finally 
abandon the country, and leave the blacks undis- 
puted masters of the soil. But if, as would be too 
probable, the disease should have a violent termina- 
tion, the struggle between the two races would end 
in a war of extermimtion. ae ae 

It has also been said that, be the political and mo- 
ral evils, fromthe growing increase of the blacks, 
what they may, the whites, in any disproportion 
which can be deemed probable, will alwavs be suf- 
ficient to keep the blacks in subjection, and secure 
the tranquility of the state. But, granting that the 
authority of the whites would always be sufficient 
for this purpose—though history warns us of the 
contrary—yet there is a cause beyond our control, 
which will, sooner or later, prevent our holding 
them in servitude. 

As soon as our popniation has overspread the 
whole habitable parts of our. territory, and brought 
our waste lands into cultivation, human labor will 
begin to decline in value. ‘his is very high with 
us at present: it is Jower in Europe, and lower still 
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in China; every where gradually decreasing as po- | 
pulation advances. In the same proportion that the 
price of labor diminishes, must the value of slaves 
decline, until at length the cost of bringing up one 
will be more than he is worth. When that period 
arrives, the community will not, and cannot, impose 
on itself the burden of emsinada~ teogit a and, be 
the consequences what they may, they will be manu- 
mitted, and then all the difficulties to the union of 
the two races must be encountered. This effect of 
the gradual decline of labor in producing emanci- 

ation, was also urged by the Speaker, (Mr. Clay), 

ut we draw different inferences as to its remote 
effects. I cannot agree with him in the probability 
that the African, as well as the Indian race, will, 
under any course of policy we may pursue, be fi- 
nally extirpated. It seems to me that they will con- 
tinue to increase until their labor ceases to be valu- 
able, that is, until our waste lands are brought into 
cultivation, and, when that period arrives, we have 
seen that their numbers will probably amount to 
twenty-four millions, and greatly exceed that of the 
whites inhabiting the same district. 

But, Mr. Chairman, many look to colonization as 
the means of avoiding these threatening evils. Sir, 
I do not wish to disparage the exertions of the so- 
ciety established for the purpose of colonizing the 
people of color—its members deserve the thanks 
and good wishes of every friend to his country. But 
I have long since abandoned the hope of deriving 
any remedy for the evil of domestic slavery from 
this quarter. I, too, was once an advocate for colo- 
nization, but I now consider every project for rid- 
ding the country of its black population, as utterly 
hopeless and impracticable. Estimating their pre- 
sent numbers at 1,600,000, their annual increase is 
about 51,000. The colonization society, as the re- 
sult, I believe, of one year’s efforts, are about to 
send to Africa, from New-York, 17 blacks, which is 
little more than the increase of a single day. Tak- 
ing the average value of the slaves to be 300 dolls. 
each, it would require upwards of 15,000,000 of 
dollars to purchase 51,000, and probably 5,000,000 
more to transport them to Africa. And this annual 
expenditure of 20,000,000 is not to reduce the num- 
ber, but merely to keep it stationary. 

Thus, sir, we see that the effects of this fatal po- 
licy are as inevitable, as uncontrollable as the laws 
of nature. But if, on the other hand, the slaves be 
allowed to spread themselves equally with the 
white population west of the Mississippi, then they 
must always continue, as they now are, inferior in 
number tothe whites; and, when the period ar- 
rives, as it certainly must, when the self-interest of 
individuals will burst the bonds of the slave, eman- 
cipation will then consist with the tranquility and 
safety of the state; and, in the mean time, partial 
emancipation is making rapid advances. Let me 
call the attention of the committee to its progress, 
according to facts which are correctly taken from 
Doctor Seybert’s valuable publication, and which 
are not garbled like those in some late pamphlets, 
to further a favorite purpose. In the state of Dela- 
ware, in 1800, the free blacks were, to the slaves, in 
the proportion of four to three. In 1810 they had 
increased to the proportion of more than three to 
one. In Maryland, in the same ten years, the pro- 
portion of free blacks to slaves, had increased from 
one-fifth to one-third. In Virginia, from one-seven- 
teenth to one-thirteenth. In North Carolina, from 
oné-nineteenth to ene-sixteenth. In South Caro- 
lina, from one-forty-sixth to one-forty-third. 

In Georgia, however, the proportion has dimi- 
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cause, as you know, Mr. Chairman, the legislature 
of that state thought it necessary to prohibit the 
further progress of emancipation, and to expel 4 
number of its free blacks. It is worthy of remark, 
that this progress increases by regular gradations 
as you advance north. It is owing to voluntary 
emancipation no less, perhaps, than to the migra- 
tions from Europe, that the ratio of slaves to the 
whole population of the United States has been con- 
tinually decreasing. 1n 1790, they were more than 
one-sixth of the aggregate of our population. In 1819 
they were reduced almost to one-seventh. They 
now are, without doubt, less than a seventh; and, 
before the lapse of a century, if things are left to 
their natural operation, they will probably be re- 
duced to a tenth, or less. But, if you enforce this 
restriction, other states will follow the example of 
Georgia, and, in their own defence, put an entire 
stop to the further increase of free blacks among 
them. Surely, then, gentlemen on the other side 
will not render impracticable that melioration which 
they so much profess to cherish. | 

But, if our brethren of the north and east are in- 
different to our interests, I trust they will not be 
regardless of their own. Sir, I think that all the 
Atlantic states are concerned in opposing this re- 
striction. If the confinement of the black popula- 
tion to the east of the Mississippi, while the whites 
are free to emigrate to the west, must necessarily 
alter the proportion of their numbers, as I think I 
have shown; then, in which ever way the slavery of 
the blacks may terminate, the strength and influ- 
ence of the Atlantic states will be greatly impaired. 
As our population advances westwardly, the line of 
local division will prebably be, not as at present, 
between the north and the south, but between the 
western and Atlantic states. On all questions con- 
cerning foreign commerce and navigation, the inte- 
rests of the latter will, in time, be the same;. and 
these interests cannot be protected against the pre- 
ponderating influence of the west, without a voice 
and numbers that will secure respect. Besides, 
without waiting for the dangerous epoch I have 
mentioned, if the arguments be just, that a state 
will possess more wealth, and strength, and weight 
in the legislature, when inhabited by freemen than 
by slaves, it seems strange that gentlemen from the 
north should seek to increase that political influ- 
ence which, on the supposition of local parties, will 
be opposed to them, and to lessen that of their na- 
tural allies. 

Before I conclude, I will take a cursory notice of 
some further considerations which were urged in 
favor of this restriction. 

The member from New-York, who moved the 
amendment, (Mr. Taylor), said that the further dif- 
fusion of slaves would lessen the revenue of the na- 
tion, inasmuch as the consumption of slaves is less 
than that of freemen. No argument could have been 
more unfortunate than this. It is well known to us 
all, that the slave-holding states are generally op- 
posed te an increase of the impost, and the other 
states generally friendly to it; amd this because we 
are the greatest consumers of imported goods, and 
thev are the most extensively engaged in domes- 
tic manufactures. Ask, sir, the great importers of 
New York to whom they make the chief sales of 
foreign merchandise, and they will tell you, to the 
merchants of the Carolinas, of Georgia, and Virgi- 
nia. 

Another objection has been drawn from. the in. 
crease of representation which Missouri would de- 
rive from its slave population; and a member from 





nished froin one-thirty-first to one-fifty-eighth; be- Pennsylvania, (Mr. Hemphill), in urging this argu- 
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ment, observed that a citizen in the slave-holding 
states, who owned an hundred slaves, had as man 
votes as sixty freemen in the other states. This 
remark did not partake of the candor which in ge- 
neral characterized that gentleman’s speech. 


Sir, in the slave-holding states, one-slave-holder, 
having the right of suffrage, has no more votes than 
another; and if we estimate the additional influence 
which each voter derives from the representation 
of two-fifths of the slaves, it will be found to be 
Jess than a vote and a half, instead of sixty for one. 
For this small difference of political power, they 
pay a full consideration, not only by bearing a 
greater share of direct taxes, but by contributing 
more largely to the revenue arising from impost. 
Both these objections are, moreover, founded on 
the fallacy that the number of slaves will be in- 
creased by their further introduction into Mis- 
souri. But, it is conceded, that their multiplication 
is as great at present as the laws of nature permit; 
and we have seen that they will continue to increase 
at their present rate, whether they be confined to 
the slave-holding states or not; it follows, there- 
fure, that the question is not whether we shall 
have a greater or smaller number of slaves, but 
whether we shall have the same number on the east 
or the west side of the Mississippi. 


But it has also been said, that the slaves, in a 
slave-holding state, increase faster than the freemen 
—-Sir, the census gives evidence of no such fact, 
notwithstanding what more than one publication 
has stated to the contrary. If we take the whole 
slave-holding district together, (and this is the only 
fair way of making the comparison), it will be found 
that the increase of the whites, from the year 1800 
to 1810, was as 100 to 126, while that of the slaves, 
in the same time, was as 100to 129. This difference 
of increas¢ amounts only to about 40,000 in favor 
of the blacks; which is certainly not more than 
can be accounted for by the importations from the 
year 1800 to 1808, when congress puta stop to that 
abominable traffic; and to the emigration to the 
north-west of the Ohio, of which I have spoken. 
Leaving out the states of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, the white population has gained a little upon 
the slaves. The truth is, that if there be some 
causes more favorable to the natural increase of the 
blacks, there are others more favorable to that of 
the whites. There is, therefore, very little differ- 
ence between them; and the increase of both is 
nearly at its maximum. 


There is, however, an objection of more plausi- 
bility, to which I will advert. It is said that, by ex- 
tending the market for slaves to Missouri, we shall 
encourage the African slave trade. Sir, 1 cannot 
be brought to believe that our government is not 
able to carry into execution the laws it has made 
against this disgraceful traffic. But, supposing that 
a small number of slaves should be smuggled into 
the country in spite of our utmost vigilance, they 
will then remain in Louisiana and Georgia, where 
their labor is most valuable, and not be transported 
gnto Missouri. The slaves which would be carried 
to that state would be principally original members 
of the families of emigrants; and it is extremely 
improbable that any would be carried there from 
the Gulf of Mexico. The trade is known to be ina 
contrary direction; nor do I remember ever to have 
seen in Virginia a slave who was born in Africa; 
except in a single instance, in a town in which I 
live. If we regard the known current of trade, it 
is just as reasonable to suppose that our settlements 
en the Missouri will give new encouragement to, 


y | dy bay, as of negroes in Louisiana. 


the smuggling of tea, for example, in Passamaquod- 

But the zeal and ingenuity of gentlemen have 
found a further motive for this restriction, in the 
peculiar liability of slave-holding states to insurrec- 
tions, and in the greater probability of their involvy- 
ing the general government in war. But, Mr. Chair-. 
man, a similar objection may be made to the further 
extension of.our foreign commerce. AH the mari- 
time wars in which this government has been in- 
volved, have grown out of foreign commerce. Now 
what would the members from the new state of Maine 
say, if they were told, that, as that commerce to 
which they were addicted, was dangerous to the 
peace of the United States, they must agree to 
abandon it before they could be admitted into the 
union? If they could insist that they already pos- 
sessed this commerce—that the other adjoining 
states were allowed to prosecute it unmolested, and 
that no discrimination could justly be made between 
them and the other members of the same confede- 
racy, the representative of Missouri might allege 
the same arguments in his favor; and noreply could 
be made to him, which could not, with equal pro- 
priety, be made to the members from Maine. Such 
a discrimination being equally odious, unreasonable 
and oppressive to both, I trust it will be attempted 
on neither. ; 

Having now, Mr. Chairman, examined this great 
question with all the fairness of which I amcapable, 
I intreat the committee to give these suggestions 
their serious consideration. If my views of the con- 
sequences of this policy be correct, as I religiously 
believe them to be, it must be seen that the slave- 
holding states are bound to resist the restriction at 
évery hazard. I mean not this as a threat; but 
merely to remind them of the uncontrollable influ- 
ence of the law of self-preservation; and to appeat 
to the interest which every member of this com- 
mittee must take in the safety of the union, and the 
welfare of every part of it. 

REMARKS OF MR. SMITH, OF MD. 

Mr. S, Smith said, that he rose principally with a 
view to state his understanding of the proposed 
amendment, viz. That it retained the boundaries of 
Missouri as delineated in the bill; that it prohibited 
the admission of slaves west of the west line of Mis- 
souri, and north of the north line: that it did not 
interfere with the territory of Arkansaw, or the un- 
inhabited land west thereof. He thought the pro- 
position not exceptionable, but doubted the pro- 
priety of its forming a part of the bill. He consi- 
dered the power of congress over the territory as 
supreme, unlimited, before its admission; that con- 
gress could impose on its territories any restrictions 
it thought proper; and the people, when they set- 
tled therein, did so under a full knowledge of the 
restriction. If, said he, citizens go into the terri- 
tory thus restricted, they cannot carry with them 
slaves. They will be without slaves, and will be 
educated with prejudices and habits such as will 
exclude all desire, on their part, to admit slavery 
when they shall become sufficiently numerous to 
be admitted as a state. And this is the advantage 
proposed by the amendment; for, when admitted 
as a state, they can, under the constitution, be sub- 
jected to no other restriction than is imposed by 
that instrument on all the other states of the union. 

Mr. S. said that he meant not, at this. time, nor 
did he know that he should, at any future time, en- 
ter into the discussion of the main point; but he 
must protest against the construction just given to 








the section of the constitution relative to migration 
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and importation. The section he read thus: «The | 
migration or importation of slaves, such as any of 
the states may think proper to adimit, shall not be 


prohibited by congress prior to the year 1808, but 


a duty may be imposed, not exceeding ten dollar'ss} 


each”? The word migration was, he contended, 

applicable to slaves imported; it had no reference 

whatever to the native born slaves. The werd was 

intended to prevent the interference of congress 

with slaves imported into one state from being re- 
moved into another. The states,of South Carolina 
and Georgia insisted on this provision in the con- 

stitution. Virginia and Maryland did not permit 

importations. The importations were almost ex- 

clusively confined ‘to Charleston; and the word «mi- 

gration’ was introduced to permit slaves, imported 
into that part, to be passed, without molestation, 

into Georgia and North Carolina. It had no refer- 
ence to any other than slaves imported; none what- 

ever to the native born slaves. Read the section 

without the words “or importation,” and a doubt 
cannot remain, to wit:-—«The migration of such 
slaves as the existing states shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited prior to the year 
1808.” Can these expressions have any reference 
to the native born slaves? Certainly not; they refer 
only to such slaves as the existing states may admit 
to be imported during the given time, and to none 
other. I remember well, that the word “migration” 
was considered, by the friends of the alien law, as 
applicable to the whites emigrating from any part 
of the world to the United States; and that the 
sweeping effect given by the gentleman, (Mr.Brush) 
to the words “general welfare,” was used to justify 
the alien and sedition laws; indeed, the gentleman’s 
construction of the powers granted by those words 
gives all power to congress: the power would, ac- 
cording to his definition, be completely dictatorial. 
But the gentleman says, that congress has power 
“to regulate commerce among the several states;” 
and, under that power, can prohibit slaves passing 
from one state toanother. A farmer, going to Mis- 
souri with his family and slaves, can be prohibited 
by congress, under the power to regulate commerce, 
from taking his slaves with him, although intended 
for agriculture, and net for commerce. Can the gen- 
tleman really believe in that doctrine? But I deny 
that congress has power to prohibit the produce of 
Maryland from being sent to Boston. It has never 
been tried; if it ever should, it will meet with few 
advocates. If congress has not the power to prohi- 
bit the cotton of the south from passing to New- 
York for sale, it cannot have the power to prohibit 
the slaves of the south, under the power to regulate 
commerce, from being sent to Missouri, either with 
or without their masters. If they are property, they 
cannot be prohibited, unless congress has power to 
prohibit other property. If they are persons, black 
persons can no more be prohibited than white per- 
sons, 

_ Mr. Smith then said, that he had been led farther 
into the subject than he had intended when he rose, 
and would detain the committee no longer. 





Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

_ The private banks continue to increase the pub- 
lic distress, by failing to meet their engagements. 
ft appears that several of them, like our own “Ow! 
Creek” and Mutton town banks, were built upon 


Paper only, and will not pay “any more than noth- | 
Ang’ in the pound! 


the United States. It is saidthat he took a benefit 
on the 15th of June, at which he played in high tra- 
gedy, danced and sung in an interlude, and was the 
Harlequin ofthe entertainment—all excellent. 
Cheap crim. con. Capt. Pellew, of the navy, soh 
of ford Exmouih, has recovered 250/. of a military 


officer, for cr.minal intercourse with his wife, who 


was the daughter of sirG. Barlow. Judgment was 
given by default—and assessed by a jury, perhaps 
only with a view to facilitate a divorce. Another 
person was, at the same sitting, brought in for da- 
mages to the amount of 1200/. for meddling with a 
wife who was a neice of lordEgremont. ‘These are 
the “Corinthian capitals of society!” The vulgar 
sell their wives in the market, including the halter 
round their necks, for halfa crown; but the nobility 
and gentry dispose of theirs, through the courts, 
at from 250 to 10,000 pounds, according to quality! 

Generosity! Much praise is given to prince Leo- 
pold, who receives 222,000 dollars a year ftom the 
people of Great Britain without rendering a pre- 
tended service therefor, because he has “most libe- 
rally”? undertaken to support his infant niece, the 
daughter of the late duke of Kent!—but his present 
liberality is not to be a bar to future claims on her 
agcount! The mother ofthis child receives 111,000 
dolfars a year; and, one would think, might maintain 
the baby herself. : 

Forgery. When, a year or two ago, we noticed 
the numerous executions for forgery in England, 
and made some remarks on the counterfeited paper 
money of the United States and of France, which 
the British government caused to be put in circula- 
tion; but we little supposed that an English court of 
justice had been polluted with a decision favoring 
the practice. A late Aurora, speaking of lord chief 
justice Kenyon says—he “owed his elevation to his 
baseness; and bad asthe system of English common 
law is, and liable as it is to be the instrument of bad 
men against the best, the spirit ofthe corps has gene- 
rally sustained some sort of character on the Eng- 
lish bench: but all lawyers concur in the execration. 
of Kenyon, for the shame he has inflicted on Eng- 
lish jurisprudence; at the instigation of Pitt, he de- 
cided, what has since been fatal to English credit, 
that bank notes were a legal tender—and by another 
decision, that the forgery of assignats was legal and 
laudable.” . 

The queen. It may be well to put the following 
bill on record, as introduced into the house of lords 
on the Sth of July, by the earl of Liverpool, and 
briefly noticed in our last. From the experience 
of the ministry as to the manufacture of testimony, 
we cannot hesitate to believe that persons are duly 
prepared to swear any thing against the queen; and 
to make it out, if necessary, that, like a poor mani- 
ac I once knew, who, having a hammer in his hand, 
being asked “what it was, and what he was going to 
do with it?”’-~said ‘it is a jovial tool, with which on 
the wings of the locust I rode to the north, and con- 
quered the winter!!!” she has visited capt. Symmes’ 
inner world, and committed adultery with the prince 
of the hole at the north, or south, or east, or west, 
as the case may require. The only thing doubdtful 
is—whether the people will believe the testimeny. 

But John Bull isa queer fellow, moved sometimes 
by things that no other person regards, and besites, 
John is pinioned by the nobility, the fundholders 
and the priests, supported by a standing army 
greater than England ever knew in time of peace. 
The following is the bill alluded to— | 

“Whereas, inthe year 1814, her majesty, Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, the princess of Wales and now 





Mr, Kean, the great play actor, is about to visit 


queen consort of this realm, being at Milan, in Italy, 
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‘royal highness had taken upon herself to institute 


nor and character, conducted herself towards the 
‘said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 


_ arity and freedom, and carried ona licentious, dis- 
. graceful, and adulterous intercourse with the said 
. Vartolomo Fergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, 


conduct of her said royal highness, great scandal 


fest our deep sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, | 


‘ ofthis act, shail be and is hereby deprived of the 
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engaged in her service, in a menial situation, one 
Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, 
a foreigner of low station, who had before served in 
a similar capacity: ; 
«And whereas, after the said Bartolomo Pergami, 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, had so entered the 
service of her royal highness the said princess of 
Wales, a most unbecoming and disgusting intimacy 
commenced between her royal highness and the 
said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 
mi. | 
«And whereas her royal highness not only ad- 
vanced the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bar- 
tolomo Bergami, to a high situation in her royal 
highness’ household, and received him into her ser. 
vice, and that in high and confidential. situations 
about her royal highness’ person, but bestowed up- 
on him other great and extraordinary marks of fa- 
vor and distinction; obtained for him orders of 
knighihood and titles of honor, and conferred upon 
him a pretended order of knighthood, which her 


without any just or lawful authority. 

«And whereas her said royal highness, whilst the 
said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 
gami, was in her said service, further unmindful of 
her exalted rank and station, and of her duty to 
your majesty, and wholly regardless of her own ho- 


gami, and in other respects both public and private, 
in the various places and countries which her royal 
higchness visited, with indecent and offensive famili- 


which continued for a long period of time during 
her royal highness’ residence abread, by which 


and dishonor have been brought upon your majes- 
ty’s family and this kingdom. Therefore, to mani- 


parent aaaed 


next session. In the course of a debate on this 
subject, lord Ellenborough said, it appeared, from 
evidence, that British shipping could be navigated 
at a cheaper rate than shipping from any other 
part of the world. 

_ The Agricultural committee made their report 
in the house of commons on the 8th of July, but no 
proceedings upon it were expected to be made 
the present session. 

The report of Mr. Canning’s resignation is con- 
tradicted. He remains in office upon an under- 
standing with his colleagues, that he is to take no 
part in any proceedings relative to the queen, either 
in the cabinet council or in the parliament. , 

In consequence of the postponement of the coro- 
nation, a number of the workmen employed in 
Westminster Abbey, have been discharged. 

It appears from the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the massacres at Manchester, 
that the number of persons injured at the field Pe- 
terloo, amount to six hundred, who were cut, 
trampled, bruised, legs and ribs broken, &c. Out 
of 420 sufferers, whom the committee first visited, 
one hundred and thirteen were females! Out of the 
whole number, one hundred and thirty received 
sabre cuts, and of the last number, fourteen were 
females! : 

We notice the failure of several banks. Within 
60 miles of Cork, the amount of such failures is sup- 
posed to exceed a million and a half sterling’ 

It is calculated that a person has 1500 opportu- 
nities to leave London, by stage coaches, in 24 
hours, including their repeated trips. 

The population of Glasgow is 147,197, of whom 
63,994 are males, and 78,208 females—an unusual 
population of the latter. The weavers and warpers 
amounted to 12,155—persons licersed to sell spi- 
rituous liquors, 1,613—one to every 20 families. 

It is stated in the London Traveller of the 14th 
June last, “There are at present 1634 students on 
the books of Trinity College, Dublin—an unprece- 
dented number. Oxford has 4102, and Cambridge 


and vicious conduct on the part ofher said majesty, } 3958. members; all quite beyond former example. 


by which she has violated the duty she owed to 
your majesty, and has rendered herself unworthy 
of the exalted rank and station of queenconsort of 
this realm, and to evince our just regard for the dig- 
nitv of the crown and the honor of this nation, we, 
your majesty’s most dutifu! loyal subjects, tbe lords 
spiritual and temporal and commons in parliament 
assembled, do hereby entreat you* majesty that it 

nay be. enacted, and be it enacted, by the king’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and temporal and com- 
mons in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority ofthe same, that her said majesty Ca- 
roline Amelia Elizabeth, from and after the passing 


title of queen, and of all the prerogatives, rights, 
privileges, and exemptions appertaining to her as 
queen consort of this realm; and that her said ma- 
jesty shall, from and after the passing of this act, 
forever be disabled and rendered incapable of use- 
ing, exercising and enjoying the same, or any of 
them; and moroever, that the marriage between his 
majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth be, 
and the same is hereby from henceforth forever 
wholly dissolved, annulled and made void to all in- 
tents, constructions and purposes whatever.” 
Latest—London papers of the 9th July. 

The question as to an alteration in the duties on 
timber, is set at rest for the present year, the com- 
mittees of both houses of parliament having ad- 


There is a person at present residing in a small 
seaport town in Wales, who is clerk to the collec- 
tor of the customs, clerk to the excise office, and 
clerk to the justices: he is parish clerk for the Eng- 
lish service, and parish clerk for Welsh service: 
clerk to the coaches, and clerk to the packets.— 
He keeps a lodging house—is a notary public, an 
auctioneer, collector of the king’s taxes, collector 
of the parochial rates, and a sexton. 

The paintings by the old masters, which belong- 
ed to the late Mr. West, have been gold at vendue 
in London. The whole produced 10,027/. The 
death of Actzon, by Titian, brought 1700 guineas; 
a head of Christ, by Guido, 700; Abraham enter- 
taining the angels, by Rembrandt, 7 by 9 inches, 
200; the bath of Diana, by Titian, 600; the last sup- 
per, by Titian, 435; the Virgin and child, and St. 
John and Mary Magdalene, by Parmagiano, 350; 
the watering place, by Wouvermans, 560; Peasants 
with cattle, by A. Berchem, 450; view on a river, 
by Hobbima, 290; a knight in full armour, by Gior- 
gione, 140; view of a village, by Gasper Touissin, 
210; a dead hare, and: other game, spaniel, &c. by 
Wfenx, 165; Minerva, with her gis, &c. by Ru- 
bens, 155; Christ betrayed, by Teniers, 126; and 
‘many others at proportionate prices. 

Stocks, July 9—3 per cent. consols. 68 5-8. Ame- 
rican 3 per cents. 66 to 664; 6’s, 102to 103. U.S. 
bank shares, 22/. 

The gueen. ‘Fhe coronation of the king has been 





journed the cunsideration of the subject until the 


put off indefinitely—the ministry thought it best to 
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give way, though lord Castlereagh declared that it | 
was not occasioned by the proceedings in the case 
of the queen—but nobody believed him. 
In the house of lords, July 6, lord Dacre pzesent- 
ed the following petition from the queen: 
“Caroline Regina, ' 
«The queen has heard, with inexpressible aston- 
ishment, that a bill, conveying charges, and intend- 
ed to degrade her and to dissolve her marriage with 
the king, has been brought by the first minister of 
the king into the house of lords, where her majesty 
has no counsel or other officer tp assert her rights. 
The only alleged foundation for the bill is the re- 
port of a secret committee, proceeding solely on 
papers submitted to them, and before whom no 
single witness was examined. The queen has 
been further informed, that her counsel last night 
were refused a hearing at the bar of the house of 
lords, at that stage of the proceeding when it was 
most material that they should be heard, and that a 
list of the witnesses, whose naines are known to 
her accusers, is to be refused to. her. Under such 
circumstances, the queen doubts whether any other 
course is left her, but to protest in the most solemn 
manner against the whole of the proceeding—but 
she is anxious to make one more effort to obtain 
justice, and therefore desires that her counsel may 
be admitted to state her claims at the bar of the 
house of lords.” 
Lord Dacre moved that the counsel be called in. 
Messrs, Brougham and Denman then appeared— 
they were restricted to a discussion of the mode 
and time of proceedings, when Mr. B..delivered a 
very eloquent, perhaps it might be called an indig 
nant speech, at being thus confined, &c. He spoke 
of the bill and the manner and time of it in pointed 
terms—that justice to the queen required that it 
should be immediately acted upon. He said “he 
was bound to believe that some of the dicta given 
cut of doors had had influence on that house; and 
At had been said that she was to be dealt with 
as the lowest inthe realm. God grant that she had 
been the humblest, and not the highest—she would 
then have had no proceedings against her, because 
she would have been fenced round by the triple 
shield of British justice. Then a bill of divorce 
and of pains and penalties could not have been 
brought against her, until the verdict of a jury had 
gone against her, by twelve honest, conscientious, 
and impartial Englishmen, at whose door the influ- 
ence of the other party might have flagitated for 
ages before one single particle of it could have en- 
tered.” When he was proceeding in his speech, 
the lord chancellor checked him, but Mr. Brougham 
said “no power under Heaven should prevent him 
from attempting to do his duty to his illustrious cli- 
ent; but he might be put down—there was no re- 
sisting power—yet he knew their lordships were 
wont to be just.” He then went on and whipped 
the ministers for offering the queen 50,0001. a year, 
while they pretended to believe she had committed 
the most flagitious crimes. That she had a right to 
the benefit of the law, and to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty, &c. Mr. Denman followed, and 
delivered an able speech. He stated that the queen 
desired to meet her accusers within 24 hours. He 
said “they were told by the bill that that with which 
she was charged had been continued for six years; 
why then were not these charges made before? In 
ordinary cases of divorce it was customary to en- 
quire what had been the moral ¢onduct of the hus- 
band; and even if that had been correct, there mi ght 
be an abandonment on his part, which would de- 





ever, waved all claim to such enquiry, in order to 

see at once at the bar all that her accusers could 

bring as witnesses against her. The names of ab 
the evidence in every criminal case were endorsed. 
on the back of the bill presented to the grand jury; 

they were examified on oath in open court; and was 
r majesty to be the only person im the land who 
s denied that right and justice? All former cases 
this kind had been attempted to be justified on 
grounds of state necessity; but if that had been the 

case in the present instance, would it have been 
allowed to sleep over six years?” He prayed that 
she might have the opportunity tu vindicate her- 
self, like the meanest subject in the realm, and pro- 
tested against the proceedings of a secret tribunal. 
After which the ministers carried a proposition to 
postpone the further consideration of the matter 
until Monday the 9th, of which no account has yet 
been received. 

In the house of commons, on the 6th July, sir R. 
Ferguson stated many particulars about. what was 
called the “Milan commission,” which was the em- 
ployment of persons to rake up scandal against the 
queen. This affair cost 37,000/. “a sum sufficient, 
he said, to destroy the character of any man or wo- 
man existing in Italy!” ‘he head of this commis- 
sion appears to have been a wretched Italian, and 
when Castlereagh said that he had been represent- 
ed asa gentleman of purity of morals, every body 
laughed. He refused information respecting this 
commission; of which the vice chancelior had had 
the management. Mr. Crevey said “the house had a 
right to have the vice chancellor before them, as 
but for such intermeddling, the whole of the differ- 
ences might have been settled. It was the officious 
Mr. Leach that had kept these unhappy differences 
alive, and the vindictive spirit of the king.—( Order, 
order, order). Ministers had negociated with the 
queen at St. Omers, and afterwards in London, af- 
ter they had been in possession of these most seri- 
ous charges. The question betwixt the king and 
the queen was a private matter, and the king was 
to be put in the same. state as any other man who 
applied for adivorce. To be entitled to that reme- 
dy, the king must come with clean hands into court 
( Order. ) on such an occasion.”” Castlereagh re- 
proved Mr. Crevey, for attacking the king—“such 
epithets no man was entitled to bestow on that 
illustrious personage.” Mr. Bennet delivered a 
very free speech. He spoke of the dreadful odds 
against the queen, through the influence of the 


was against the rules of the house to introduce the name 
of the sovereign into the debate. After this, the fur- 
ther discussion of the whole subject appears to have 
been postponed until the 15th August, on the mo- 
tion of the ministers. 

It is stated that the queen has written to Italy, 
requesting the attendance of 100 persons of the first 
families, to give evidence in her behalf. Sundry 
witnesses against her have reached England from 
Italy. Every account says that they are of the very 
dregs of the people of that country. When they 
arrived at Dover the people pelted them, trampled 
upon them, and spit upon them; they hardly escap- 
ed with their lives, through the interference of the 
magistra¢y, who were compelled to read the riot 
act. Much amusement has been excited in London 
by a procession of people carrying two green bags 
on the end of a long pole, on which was written, 
“ Britons protect your injured queen against the filthy 
contents of the green bag.” She has been informed 
that liberal supplies of money will be granted to 





prive him of the remedy he sought for. She, how- 


her to carry on her defente. A Londof paper, of 


king in parliament--Castlereagh rose. to erder—it. 
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ment, observed that a citizen in the slave-holding 
states, who owned an hundred slaves, had as many 
votes as sixty freemen in the other states. This 
remark did not partake of the candor which in ge- 
neral characterized that gentleman’s speech. 


Sir, in the slave-holding states, one-slave-holder, 
having the right of suffrage, has no more votes than 
another; and if we estimate the additional influence 
which each voter derives from the representation 
of two-fifths of the slaves, it will be found to be 
Jess than a vote and a half, instead of sixty for one. 
For this small difference of political power, they 
pay a full consideration, not only by bearing a 
greater share of direct taxes, but by contributing 
yore largely to the revenue arising from impost. 
Both these objections are, moreover, founded on 
the fallacy that the number of slaves will be in- 
creased by their further jntroduction into Mis- 
souri. But, it is conceded, that their multiplication 
is as great at present as the laws of nature permit; 
and we have seen that they will continue to increase 
at their present rate, whether they be confined to 
the slave-holding states or not; it follows, there- 
fure, that the question is not whether we shall 
have a greater or smaller number of slaves, but 
whether we shall have the same number on the east 
or the west side of the Mississippi. 


But it has also been said, that the slaves, in a 
slave-holding state, increase faster than the freemen 
—-Sir, the census gives evidence of no such fact, 
notwithstanding what more than one publication 
has stated to the contrary. If we take the whole 
slave-holding district together, (and this is the only 
fair way of making the comparison), it will be found 
that the increase of the whites, from the year 1800 
to 1810, was as 100 to 126, while that of the slaves, 
in the same time, wasas 100to 129. This difference 
of increase amounts only to about 40,000 in favor 
of the blacks; which is certainly not more than 
can be accounted for by the importations from the 
year 1800 to 1808, when congress puta stop to that 
abominable traffic; and to the emigration to the 
north-west of the Ohio, of which I have spoken. 
Leaving out the states of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, the white population has gained a little upon 
the slaves. The truth is, that if there be some 
causes more favorable to the natural increase of the 
blacks, there are others more favorable to that of 
the whites. There is, therefore, very little differ- 
ence between them; and the increase of both is 
nearly at its maximum. 


There is, however, an objection of more plausi- 
bility, to which I will advert. It is said that, by ex- 
tending the market for slaves to Missouri, we shall 
encourage the African slave trade. Sir, 1 cannot 
be brought to believe that our government is not 
able to carry into execution the laws it has made 
against this disgraceful traffic. But, supposing that 
a small number of slaves should be smuggled into 
the country in spite of our utmost vigilance, they 
will then remain in Louisiana and Georgia, where 
their labor is most valuable, and not be transported 
into Missouri. The slaves which would be carried 
to that state would be principally original members 
of the families of emigrants; and it is extremely 
improbable that any would be carried there from 
the Gulf of Mexico. The trade is known to be ina 
contrary direction; nor do I remember ever to have 
seen in Virginia a slave who was born in Africa; 
except in a single instance, in a town in which I 
live. If we regard the known current of trade, it 
is just as reasonable to suppose that our settlements 
on the Missouri will give new encouragement to 


the smuggling of tea, for example, in Passamaquod- 
dy bay, as of negroes in Louisiana. 

But the zeal and ingenuity of gentlemen have 
found a further motive for this restriction, in the 
peculiar liability of slave-holding states to insurrec- 
tions, atid in the greater probability of their involy- 
ing the general government in war. But, Mr. Chair-. 
man, a similar objection may be made to the further 
}extension of.our foreign commerce. AH the mari- 
time wars in which this government has been in- 
volved, have grown out of foreign commerce. Now 
what would the members from the new state of Maine 
say, if they were told, that, as that commerce to 
which they were addicted, was dangerous to the 
peace of the United States, they must agree to 
abandon it before they could be admitted into the 
union? . If they could insist that they already pos- 
sessed this commerce—that the other adjoining 
states were allowed to prosecute it unmolested, and 
that no discrimination could justly be made between 
them and the other members of the same confede- 
racy, the representative of Missouri might allege 
the same arguments in his favor; and no reply could 
be made to him, which could not, with equal pro- 
priety, be made to the members from Maine. Such 
a discrimination being equally odious, unreasonable 
and oppressive to both, I trust it will be attempted 
on neither. 

Having now, Mr. Chairman, examined this great 
question with all the fairness of which I amcapable, 
I intreat the committee to give these suggestions 
their serious consideration. If my views of the con- 
sequences of this policy be correct, as I religiously 
believe them to be, it must be seen that the slave- 
holding states are bound to resist the restriction at 
évery hazard. I mean not this as a threat; but 
merely to remind them of the uncontrollable influ- 
ence of the law of self-preservation; and to appeai 
to the interest which every member of this com- 
mittee must take in the safety of the union, and the 
welfare of every part of it. 

REMARKS OF MR. SMITH, OF MD. 

Mr. S, Smith said, that he rose principally with a 
view to state his understanding of the proposed 
amendment, viz. That it retained the boundaries of 
Missouri as delineated in the bill; that it prohibited 
the admission of slaves west of the west line of Mis- 
souri, and north of the north line: that it did not 
interfere with the territory of Arkansaw, or the un- 
innabited land west thereof. He thought the pro- 
position not exceptionable, but doubted the pro- 
priety of its forming a part of the bill. He consi- 
dered the power of congress over the territory as 
supreme, unlimited, before its admission; that con- 
gress could impose on its territories anv restrictions 
it thought proper; and the people, when they set- 
tled therein, did so under a full knowledge of the 
restriction. If, said he, citizens go into the terri- 
tory thus restricted, they cannot carry with them 
slaves. They will be without slaves, and will be 
educated with prejudices and habits such as will 
exclude all desire, on their part, to admit slavery 
when they shall become sufficiently numerous to 
be admitted as a state. And this is the advantage 
proposed by the amendment; for, when admitted 
as a state, they can, under the constitution, be sub- 
jected to no other restriction than is imposed by 
that instrument on all the other states of the union. 

Mr. S. said that he meant not, at this time, nor 
did he know that he should, at any future time, en- 
ter into the discussion of the main point; but he 
must protest against the construction just given to 








the section of the constitution relative to migration 
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andimportation. The section he read thus: “The | 
migration or importation of slaves, such as any of 

the states may think proper to adimit, shall not be 

prohibited by congress prior to the year 1808, but 

a duty may be imposed, not exceeding ten dollarss) 
each.’ The word migraiion was, he contended, 

applicable to slaves imported; it had no reference 

whatever to the native born slaves. The werd was 

intended to prevent the interference of congress 

with slaves imported into one state from being re- 
moved into another. The states of South Carolina 
and Georgia insisted on this provision in the con- 

stitution. Virginia and Maryland did not permit 

importations. The importations were almost ex- 

clusively confined to Charleston; and the word «mi- 

gration’ was introduced to permit slaves, imported 
into that part, to be passed, without molestation, 

into Georgia and North Carolina. It had no refer- 
ence to any other than slaves imported; none what- 

ever to the native born slaves. Read thre section 

without the words “or importation,” and a doubt 
cannot remain, to wit:-—«The migration of such 
slaves as the existing states shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited prior to the year 
1808.” Can these expressions have any reference 
to the native born slaves? Certainly not; they refer 
only to such slaves as the existing states may admit 
to be imported during the given time, and to none 
other. I remember well, that the word “migration” 
was considered, by the friends of the alien law, as 
applicable to the whites emigrating from any part 
of the world to the United States; and that the 
sweeping effect given bythe gentleman, (Mr.Brush) 
to the words “general welfare,” was used to justify 
the alien and sedition laws; indeed, the gentleman’s 
construction of the powers granted by those words 
gives all power to congress: the power would, ac- 
cording to his definition, be completely dictatorial. 
But the gentleman says, that congress has power 
“to regulate commerce among the several states;” 
and, under that power, can prohibit slaves passing 
from one state toanother. <A farmer, going to Mis- 
souri with his family and slaves, can be prohibited 
by congress, under the power to regulate commerce, 
from taking his slaves with him, although intended 
for agriculture, and net for commerce. Can the gen- 
tleman really believe in that doctrine? But I deny 
that congress has power to prohibit the produce of 
Maryland from being sent to Boston. It has never 
been tried; if it ever should, it will meet with few 
advocates. If congress has not the power to prohi- 
bit the cotton of the south from passing to New- 
York for sale, it cannot have the power to prohibit 
the slaves of the south, under the power to regulate 
commerce, from being sent to Missouri, either with 
or without their masters. If they are property, they 
cannot be prohibited, unless congress has power to 
prohibit other property. If they are persons, black 
persons can no more be prohibited than white per- 
sons. 

_ Mr. Smith then said, that he had been led farther 
into the subject than he had intended when he rose, 
and would detain the committee no longer. 
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Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

_ The private banks continue to increase the pub- 
lic distress, by failing to meet their engagements. 
ft appears that several of them, like our own “Owl 
Creek” and Mutton town banks, were built upon 


paper only, and will not pay “any more than noth- | 
Jng”’ in the pound! 


the United States. It is saidthat he took a benefit 
on the 15th of June, at which he played in high tra- 
gedy, danced and sung in an interlude, and was the 
Harlequin ofthe entertainment—all excellent. 
Cheap crim. con. Capt. Pellew, of the navy, son 
of ford Exmouih, has recovered 250i. of a military 


officer, for criminal intercourse with his wife, who 


was the daughter of sir G. Barlow. Judgment was 
given by default—and assessed by a jury, perhaps 
only with a view to facilitate a divorce. Another 
person was, at the same sitting, brought in for da- 
mages to the amount of 1200/. for meddling with a 
wife who was a neice of lordEgremont. ‘hese are 
the “Corinthian capitals of society!” The vulgar 
sell their wives in the market, including the halter 
round their necks, for halfa crown; but the nobility 
and gentry dispose of theirs, through the courts, 
at from 250 to 10,000 pounds, according to quality! 

Generosity! Much praise is given to prince Leo- 
pold, who receives 222,000 dollars a year from the 
people of Great Britain without rendering a pre- 
tended service therefor, because he kas “most libe- 
rally”? undertaken to support his infant niece, the 
daughter of the late duke of Kent!—but his present 
liberality is not to be a bar to future claims on her 
agcount! The mother ofthis child receives 111,000 
dollars a year; and, one would think, might maintain 
the baby herself. . 

Forgery. When, a year or two ago, we noticed 
the numerous executions for forgery in England, 
and made some remarks on the counterfeited paper 
money of the United States and of France, which 
the British government caused to be put in circula- 
tion; but we little supposed that an English court of 
justice had been polluted with a decision favoring 
the practice. A late Aurora, speaking of lord chief 
justice Kenyon says—he “owed his elevation to his 
baseness; and bad asthe system of English common 
law is, and liable as it is to be the instrument of bad 
men against the best, the spirit ofthe corps has gene- 
rally sustained some sort of character on the Eng- 
lish bench: but all lawyers concur in the execration 
of Kenyon, for the shame he has inflicted on Eng- 
lish jurisprudence; at the instigation of Pitt, he de- 
cided, what has since been fatal to English credit, 
that dank notes were a legal tender—and by another 
decision, that the forgery of assignats was legal and 
laudable.” | 

The queen. It may be well to put the following 
bill on record, as introduced into the house of lords 
on the Sth of July, by the earl of Liverpool, and 
briefly noticed in our last. From the experience 
ofthe ministry as to the manufacture of testimony, 
we cannot hesitate to believe that persons are duly 
prepared to swear any thing against the queen; and 
to make it out, if necessary, that, like a poor mani- 
ac I once knew, who, having a hammer in his hand, 
being asked «what it was, and what he was going to 
do with it?”’—~said ‘it isa jovial tool, with which on 
the wings of the locust I rode to the north, and con- 
quered the winter!!!” she has visited capt. Symmes’ 
inner world, and committed adultery with the prince 
of the hole at the north, or south, or east, or west, 
as the case mayrequire. The only thing doubtful 
is—whether the people will believe the testimcny. 

But John Bull isa queer fellow, moved sometimes 
by things that no other person regards, and besictes, 
John is pinioned by the nobility, the fundholders 
and the priests, supported by a standing army 
greater than England ever knew in time of peace. 
The following is the biil alluded to— | 

“Whereas, inthe year 1814, her majesty, Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth, the princess of Wales and now 





Mr, Kean, the great play actor, is about to visit 


queen consort of this realm, being at Milan, in Italy, 
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‘royal highness had taken upon herself to institute 


nor and character, conducted herself towards the 
‘said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 


_ arity and freedom, and carried ona licentious, dis- 
. graceful, and adulterous intercourse with the said 
. artolomo Fergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, 


conduct of her said royal highness, great scandal 


‘ of this act, shail be and is hereby deprived of the 
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engaged in her service, in a menial situation, one 
Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, 
a foreigner of low station, who had before served in 
a similar capacity: 

‘And whereas, after the said Bartolomo Pe 
otherwise Bartolomo Bergami, had so entered the 
service of her royal highness the said princess of 
Wales, a most unbecoming and disgusting intimacy 
commenced between her royal highness and the 
said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 

mi. : 
TvAnd whereas her royal highness not only ad- 
vanced the said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bar- 
tolomo Bergami, to a high situation in her royal 
highaess’ household, and received him into her ser. 
vice, and that in high and confidential. situations 
about her royal highness’ person, but bestowed up- 
on him other great and extraordinary marks of fa- 
vor and distinction; obtained for him orders of 
knighthood and titles of honor, and conferred upon 
him a pretended order of knighthood, which her 


without any just or lawful authority. 

«And whereas her said royal highness, whilst the 
said Bartolomo Pergami, otherwise Bartolomo Ber- 
gami, was in her said service, further unmindful of 
her exalted rank and station, and of her duty to 
your majesty, and wholly regardless of her own ho- 


gami, and in other respects both public and private, 
in the various places and countries which her royal 
highness visited, with indecent and offensive famili- 


which continued for a long period of time during 
her royal highness’ residence abread, by which 


and dishonor have been brought upon your majes- 
ty’s family and this kingdom. Therefore, to mani- 


fest our deep sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, | dented number. 


and vicious conduct on the part ofher said majesty, 
by which she has violated the duty she owed to 
your majesty, and has rendered herself unworthy 
of the exalted rank and station of queenconsort of 
this realm, and to evince our just regard for the dig- 
nity ef the crown and the honor of this nation, we, 
your majesty’s most dutifu! loyal subjects, the lords 
spiritual and temporal and commons in parliament 
assembled, do hereby entreat you» majesty that it 
may be. enacted, and be it enacted, by the king’s 
most excellent majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the lords spiritual and temporal and com- 
mons in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that her said majesty Ca- 
roline Amelia Elizabeth, from and after the passing 


title of queen, and of ull the prerogatives, rights, 
privileges, and exemptions appertaining to her as 
queen consort of this realm; and that her said ma- 
jesty shall, from and after the passing of this act, 
forever be disabled and rendered incapable of use- 
ing, exercising and enjoying the same, or any of 
them; and moroever, that the marriage between his 
majesty and the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth be, 
and the same is hereby from henceforth forever 
wholly dissolved, annulled and made void to all in- 
tents, constructions and purposes whatever.” 
Latest—London papers of the 9th July. 

The question as to an alteration in the duties on 
timber, is set at rest for the present year, the com- 
mittees of both houses of patliament having ad- 


next session. In the course of a debate on this 
subject, lord Ellenborough said, it appeared, from 
evidence, that British shipping could be navigated 
at a cheaper rate than shipping from any other 
part of the world. 

_ The Agricultural committee made their report 
in the house of commons on the 8th of July, but no 
proceedings upon it were expected to be made 
the present session. . 
The report of Mr. Canning’s resignation is con- 
tradicted. He remains in office upon an under- 
standing with his colleagues, that he is to take no 
partin any proceedings relative to the queen, either 
in the cabinet council or in the parliament. 

In consequence of the postponement of the coro- 
nation, a number of the workmen employed in 
Westminster Abbey, have been discharged. 

It appears from the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the massacres at Manchester, 
that the number of persons injured at the field Pe- 
terloo, amount to six hundred, who were cut, 
trampled, bruised, legs and ribs broken, &c. Out 
of 420 sufferers, whom the committee first visited, 
one hundred and thirteen were females! Out of the 
whole number, one hundred and thirty received 
sabre cuts, and of the last number, fourteen were 
females! : 

We notice the failure of several banks. Within 
60 miles of Cork, the amount of such failures is sup- 
posed to exceed a million and a half sterling' 

It is calculated that a person has 1500 opportu- 
nities to leave London, by stage coaches, in 24 
hours, including their repeated trips. 

The population of Glasgow is 147,197, of whom 
63,994 are males, and 78,208 females—an unusual 
population of the latter. The weavers and warpers 
amounted to 12,155—persons licersed to sell spi- 
rituous liquors, 1,613—one to every 20 families. 

It is stated in the London Traveller of the 14th 
June last, «There are at present 1634 students on 
the books of Trinity College, Dublin—an unprece- 
Oxford has 4102, and Cambridge 
-3958-: members; all quite beyond former example. 

There is a person at present residing in a small 
seaport town in Wales, who is clerk to the collec- 
tor of the customs, clerk to the excise office, and 
clerk to the justices: he is parish clerk forthe Eng- 
lish service, and parish clerk for Welsh service: 
clerk to the coaches, and clerk to the packets.— 
He keeps a lodging house—is a notary public, an 
auctioneer, collector of the king’s taxes, collector 
of the parochial rates, and a sexton. 

The paintings by the old masters, which belong- 
ed to the late Mr. Wrst, have been gold at vendue 
in London. The whole produced 10,0271. The 
death of Actzon, by Titian, brought 1700 guineas; 
a head of Christ, by Guido, 700; Abraham enter- 
taining the angels, by Rembrandt, 7 by 9 inches, 
200; the bath of Diana, by Titian, 600; the last sup- 
per, by Titian, 435; the Virgin and child, and St. 
John and Mary Magdalene, by Parmagiano, 350; 
the watering place, by Wouvermans, 560; Peasants 
with cattle, by A. Berchem, 450; view on a river, 
by Hobbima, 290; a knight in full armour, by Gior- 
gione, 140; view of a village, by Gasper Touissin, 
210; a dead hare, and: other game, spaniel, &c. by 
Wfenx, 165; Minerva, with her gis, &c. by Ru- 
bens, 155; Christ betrayed, by Teniers, 126; and 
‘many others at proportionate prices. 

Stocks, July 9—3 per cent. consols. 68 5-8. Ame- 
rican 3 per cents. 66 to 664; 6’s, 102 to 103. U.S. 
bank shares, 22/. 

The gueen. ‘¥he coronation of the king has been 





journed the cunsideration of the subject until the 


put off indefinitely—the ministry thought it best to 
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wive way, though ord Castlereagh declared that it ). 


was not occasioned by the proceedings in the case 
of the queen—but nobody believed him. | 
In the house of lords, July 6, lord Dacre pzesent- 
ed the following petition from the queen: 
“Caroline Regina, ’ 
«The queen has heard, with inexpressible aston- 
ishment, that a bill, conveying charges, and intend- 
ed to degrade her and to dissolve her marriage with 
the king, has been brought by the first minister of 
the king into the house of lords, where her majesty 
has no counsel or other officer to assert her rights. 
The only alleged foundation for the bill is the re- 
port of a secret committee, proceeding solely on 
papers submitted to them, and before whom no 
single witness was examined. The queen has 
been further informed, that her counsel last night 
were refused a hearing at the bar of the house of 
lords, at that stage of the proceeding when it was 
most material that they should be heard, and that a 
list of the witnesses, whose names are known to 
her accusers, is to be refused to her. Under such 
circumstances, the queen doubts whether any other 
course is left her, but to protest in the most solemn 
manner against the whole of the proceeding—but 
she is anxious to make one more effort to obtain 
justice, and therefore desires that her counsel may 
be admitted to state her claims at the bar of the 
house of lords.’’ 7 
Lord Dacre moved that the counsel be called in. 
Messrs, Brougham and Denman then appeared — 
they were restricted to a discussion of the mode 
and time of proceedings, when Mr. B..delivered a 
very eloquent, perhaps it might be called anindig 
nant speech, at being thus confined, &c. He spoke 
of the bill and the manner and time of it in pointed 
terms—that justice to the queen required that it 
should be immediately acted upon. He said “he 
was bound to believe that some of the dicta given 
out of doors had had influence on that house; and 
At had been said that she was to be dealt with 
as the lowest inthe realm. God grant that she had 


been the humblest, and not the highest—she would | 


then have had no proceedings against her, because 
she would have been fenced round by the triple 
shield of British justice. Then a bill of divorce 
aml of pains and penalties could not have been 
brought against her, until the verdict of a jury had 
fone against her, by twelve honest, conscientious, 
and impartial Englishmen, at whose door the influ- 
ence of the other party might have flagitated for 
ages before one single particle of it could have en- 
tered.”” When he was proceeding in his speech, 
the lord chancellor checked him, but Mr. Brougham 
said “no power under Heaven should prevent him 
from attempting to do his duty to his illustrious cli- 
ent; but he might be put down—there was no re- 
sisting power—yet he knew their lordships were 
wont to be just.” He then went on and whipped 
the ministers for offering the queen 50,0001. a year, 
while they pretended to believe she had committed 
the most flagitious crimes. That she had a right to 
the benefit of the law, and to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty, &c. Mr. Denman followed, and 
delivered an able speech. He stated that the queen 
desired to meet her accusers within 24 hours. He 
said “they were told by the bill that that with which 
she was charged had been continued for six years; 
why then were not these charges made before? In 
ordinary cases of divorce it was customary to en- 
quire what had been the moral ¢onduct of the hus- 
band; and even if that had been correct, there might 
be an abandonment on his part, which would de- 


ever, waved all claim to such enquiry, in order to 
see at once at the bar all that her accusers could 
bring as witnesses against her. The names of alk 
the evidence in every criminal case were endorsed. 
on the back of tlre bill presented to the grand jury; 
they were examified on oath in open court; and was 
r maje&ty to be the only person in the land who 
s denied that right and justice? All former cases 
this kind had been attempted to be justified on 


‘Brounds of state necessity; but if that had been the 


case in the present instance, would it have been 

allowed to sleep over six years?” He prayed that 

she might have the opportunity to vindicate her- 

self, like the meanest subject in the realm, and_pro- 

tested against the proceedings of a secret tribunal. 

After which the ministers carried a proposition to 

postpone the further consideration of the matter 

until Monday the 9th, of which no account has yet 

been received. : 

In the house of commons, on the 6th July, sir R. 

Ferguson stated many particulars about. what was 

called the “Milan commission,” which was the em- 

ployment of persons to rake up scandal against the 

queen. This affair cost 37,000/. “a sum sufficient, 

he said, to destroy the character of any man or wo- 

man existing in Italy!” ‘lhe head of this commis- 

sion appears to have been a wretched Italian, and 

when Castlereagh said that he had been represent- 

ed asa gentleman of purity of morals, every body 

laughed. He refused information respecting this 

commission; of which the vice chancelior had had 

the management. Mr. Crevey said “the house had a 

right to have the vice chancellor before them, as 
but for such intermeddling, the whole of the differ- 

ences might have been settled. It was the officious 

Mr. Leach that had kept these unhappy differences 

alive, and the vindictive spirit of the king.—( Order, 

order, order). Ministers had negociated with the 

queen at St. Omers, and afterwards in London, af- 

ter they had been in possession of these most seri- 

ous charges. The question betwixt the king and 

the queen was a private matter, and the king was 

to be put in the same. state as any other man who 

applied for adivorce. To be entitled to that reme- 

dy, the king must come with clean hands into court 
( Order. ) on such an occasion.” Castiereagh re- 

proved Mr. Crevey, for attacking the king—«such 
epithets no man was entitled to bestow on that 
illustrious personage.” Mr. Bennet deiivered a 
very free speech. He spoke of the dreadful odds 
against the queen, through the influence of the 


was against the rules of the house to introduce the name 
of the sovereign into the debate. After this, the fur- 
ther discussion of the whole subject appears to have 
been postponed until the 15th August, on the mo- 
tion of the ministers. 

It is stated that the queen has written to Italy, 
requesting the attendance of 100 persons of the first 
families, to give evidence in her behalf. Sundry 
witnesses against her have reached England from 
Italy. Every account says that they are of the very 
dregs of the people of that country. When they 
arrived at Dover the people pelted them, trampled 
upon them, and spit upon them; they hardly escap- 
ed with their lives, through the interference of the 
magistracy, who were compelled to read the riot 
act. Much amusement has been excited in London 
by a procession of people carrying two green bags 
on the end of a long pole, on which was written, 
“Britons protect your injured queen against the filthy 
contents of the green bag.” She has been informed 
that liberal supplies of money will be granted to 





prive him of the remedy he sought for. She, how- 


her to carry on her defente. A Lendof paper, of 


king in parliament--Castlereagh rose-to erder—it. 
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the 9th, says “The noted count Pergami is by some 
asserted to be a:female! and by others, to be of that 
description of persons who are occasionally import- 
ed from Italy to sing the tenor notes in some of our 
theatres. Alluding, as we suppose to these rumors, 
a morning: paper says—‘If, in the present instance, 
this charg’e against her majesty of adultery with Per- 
gami, does not produce more laughter throughout 
Europe than any thing which has occurred since the 
beginning of the French revolution, when laughing 
went out of fashion—nay, we will even go farther— 
if this solemn charge reduces ultimately any thing 
‘but laughter against thé fabricators and believers 
in the supposed intercourse, we shall be content to 
be reckoned the greatest dupes that the whole land 
contains.” And, the London Observer says, “We 
have reason to believe, that when the charge against 
her majesty comes to be investigated, it will ap- 
pear perfectly absurd. Rumors are publicly afloat 
on this subject, to which we cannot properly allude, 
but which itis universally supposed are not without 
foundation.” Another paper says—<Our readers 
will observe, that, if the adulterous intercourse with 
Pergami is not proved, the bill against the queen 
falls to the ground.” 
FRANCE, 

Various arrests have recently taken place at Pa- 
ris; but the city and country now seems quiet. 

The election law passed the chamber of peers by 
a vote of 141 to 56. 

The Moniteur contains the official promulgation 
of the election law, and announces the proportion 
of new members to be furnished by the different 
departments, towards the completion of the addi- 
tional 172, prescribed by the enactment. 

A society of ladies meet regularly at one of the 
churches in Paris, to pray that the,duchess of Berri 
may be safely delivered of an heir to the throne!!! 

Two trials have taken place for seditious cries at 
Paris. The discovery of a tri-colored flag at Ailes 
made a great uproar; but the peace of the town was 
maintained! 

An Englishman who was taken up at Nantz dur- 
ing the riots, told the judge in his own defence, that 
not understanding French, and being accustomed 
to scenes of far more hostile character in his own 
country, he remained in the crowd, not thinking tha 
a tumult had commenced! 

M. Ganilh has concluded his report on the budget 
of ways and means; the whole revenue of the state, 
after deducting that arising from the royal domains, 
the forests, posts, lotteries, &c. landed property and 
fixed capital paid 9-16ths; industry and commerce 
1-16tly and taxes on consumption 6-16ths. The 
chamber, after finishing the adjourned discussion 
of the articles relative to the legion of honor, 
adopted the law by a majority of 133 to 29 votes. 

The budget of ways and means occupies the at- 
tention of the French chamber of deputies. M. 
de Corcelles objected to a sum of 300,000 francs, 
which was charged upon the estimates in favor of 
the widow of general Moreau. He acknowledged 
that it was a balance due to that great man, which 
had been retained by the state, upon the sale of his 
property, to defray the expense of “a too celebrat- 
ed trial.” «But,” observed M. de Corcelles, «if she 
be thus indemnified as the victim of an inquisitous 
judgment, France is thronged with similar victims, 
Doubtless the ill fated general had more than once 
led our battalions to victory; but French banners do 
not shade his tomb, and bitter regrets were mingled 
with his latest breath.” Let us not disturb his ashes; 
but let us never forget the lessons of our own his- 


—_— a P 


—— 


steel of the foes of his country, thought himself 
more happy than the constable de Bourbon, trium- 
phant at the head of an enemy’s army.” (Lively 
animation; general Foy and other kberal deputies 
called for the printing of this speech). a 

_M. Castel Bajac observed that Moreau fought and 
diec in the cause of his sovereign. 


The pensions of the last year, charged on the roy- 
al treasury, were— 








Ove “et, J Gx 2,540,000 
Military, i ae - - -  §2,000,000 
Ecclessiastical, - ° . - 10,900,000 
Additions to the appropriations for the ' 
following ministers: 
Of the interior, 630,390 
Of war, 270,000 
Of justice, 360,000 
Of finance, 502,260 
1,762,659 
Francs, 69,002,650 


This was proposed to be reduced four millious 
the ensuing year. 

SPAIN. 

{t is stated that Mr. Meade, so celebrated for his 
suffering's in Spain, has at last accomplished a settle- 
ment of his claims, and to receive between 4 and 
500,000 dols. from the government of that country. 

All Frenchmen that were confined in Spain or 
her possessions, for being without passports, or as 
spies, or as being connected with the insurgents, 
have been released. 

The place at Toledo, wherein the accursed inqui- 
sition was accustomed to amuse themselves by roast- 
ing people alive, has been demolished, and a co- 
lumn erected to mark the unhallowed spot. 

The plague prevails at Majorca—but some parts 
of the island are yet exempted from this terrible 
disease. 

GERMANY, &c. 
British goods were so much sacrificed at some of 
the late fairs in Germany, that they are stated to 
have been given away. 
It is said that the new constitution ofthe Prussian 
monarchy will be published on the 3d August, the 
anniversary of the birth of the sovereign. 

EAST INDIES. 
Accounts from Java say that the numerous fail- 
ures in the United States have caused the greatest 
distress in that Island. 

TURKEY, 

We hear much of the preparations of the grand 
signior to redzce Ali, pacha of Janina. He has 
taken the town of Salona and put the Turkish gar- 
rison tothe sword. The Turkish flotilla has captur- 
ed a vessel from Leghorn laden with supplies for 
him—they have several ships of war off the coast. 
An interview had taken place between Ali pacha, 
and sir Thomas Maitland, the British satrap in the 
lonian islands. The former demanded that “the sti- 
pulations which gate from the time of the Venetian 
republic” which prohibits the Turkish fleets from 
navigating the Adriatic and Ionian seas, shall be 
maintained. Sir T. Maitland declined answering 
the question. 
One hundred and thirty ships have arrived since 
the defeat of the Arabs by the English, and the na- 
vigation of the Tigrisis quite safe since Sadik Bey 
(brother to the last pacha,) who excited the Arabs 
to revolt, has fledto Persia. 
The English have established packet boats be- 
tween Bagdad and Bossorah, which sail down the 
Euphrates in a very short time, and take 12 days to 





tory: Buyard, when expiring under the murderous 





sail up the river. 
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Constantinople, 

proke out in the qua 
360 houses. 

nae BARBARY POWERS. 


The Algerine squadron has sailed, destination 
unknown”. 


May 26. On the 17 th, a great fire | 
rter of the Jews, which consum- 


BRITISH NORTA AMERICA. 

The following statement of vessels arrived at 

Liverpool from the British colonies of North Ame- 

rica, duting the last six years, will show the increas- 
: e of this trade to that port. 


ing importanc 

pei Vessels. Tonnage. Men. 
1814 99 26,255 1,310 
1815 161 42,668 2,155 
1816 181 48,127 2,448 
1817 - 164 43,463 2,175 
1818 334 80,560 4,625 
1819 320 84,570 4,245 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Gen. Macgregor, who made so much noise in 

Venezuela afew-years siitce, is now said to live se- 

cluded at Gonaives, with very few followers—yet 
still meditating grand expeditions. 


COLOMBIAN REPUBLIC. 

We now present to our readers a translation of 
the letter of Morillo, addvessed to the congressa at 
Angostura, dated on the 17th of June last, upon the 
subject of his proclamation, together with the an- 
swer given thereto by congress—from which the 
friends of liberty wili be able to form their own 


econclusions.—.Aurora. 


To their high mightinesses the congress, assembied at 
Guyana. 

Hes axp micutry Ltonps—Your high mightinesses 
are acquainted with the late events on the penin- 
sula, and with the triumph of the general opinion 
of the nation in the re-establishment of the consti- 
tution of the Spanish monarchy, sanctioned at Cadiz 
in the year 1812, by the universal suffrages of the 
representatives of doth hemispheres. Having re- 
ceived positive orders from the constitutional mo- 
narch of the Spains, to enter into a just and gener- 
ous accommodation, which will re-unite all the fa- 
mily, in order to enjoy the advantages of our politi- 
cal regeneration, and to put aa end to fatal effects 
of a division generated by the desire to be free 
from oppression, that, by a false calculation, had 
been considered peculiar to these countries, not- 
withstanding that it had been transcedental to all 
the empire, I take upon myself to make known to 
your high mightinesses, that I have opened commu- 
nications with the superior military chief of your 
government, and with his subalterns, proposing to 
them a suspension of hostilities, until the realization 
of a reconciliation which has been confided to bri- 
gadier don Thomas Cires, governor of Cumana, and 
don Jose Domingo Duarte, intendant of the army, 
and gen. superintendant of the finances, appointed 
commissioners near your mightinesses, on the just 
basis of equality and reciprocity, honorable to both 
parties. 

I have given orders to my subalterns to make 
suspension of hostilities, and to remain in their se- 
veral positions, without making any movements, 
unless they shall be first attacked. 

Asa military chief, subject to subordination, the 
fundamental basis of my career, I have made war; 
2S a reeonciliator, I take upon me, with the greatest 
‘pleasure, and in the same spirit of subordination, to 
display the principles of liberality, with which the 


tual circumstances, worthy to participate in the re- 
form of our political institutions. 


Your high mightinesses must cast away from your 
remembrance, as well as I do from this moment, the 
odiousness of the war, and bestow all our regards on 
the sweet and smiling hope of re-uniting sons with 
their fathers, brothers with brethren, friends with 
friends, and Spaniards to Spaniards, who had heen 
separated by a fatality, in order to reciprocate our 
felicitations on the happy opportunities which a 
conciliatory constitution presents us, which, by com- 
mon consent, we can ameliorate, when the practi- 
cal operation of affairs and experience shall point 
out its necessity. 

The constitution egualizes the representation of all 
the people——no one is dependent on the other-—of course 
they are free and independent: To the suffrages of 
this representation is assigned the authority to 
make these laws which we are to observe, as well 
as the economical regulations by which our agricul- 
ture shall be governed, as wellas our commerce, 
all the arts and every kind of industry free from 
those odious. monopolies which'the avaricious poli- 
cy of the past centuries had imposed on every peo- 
ple. 

The commissioners will explain to your high 
mightinessesthe elements of reconciliation,and lam 
fully persuaded that affection and benevolence will 
renew and fix their fraternity, notwithstanding that 
fcr the moment considerations of distrust, arising 
out of past events—epochs truly of fury and des- 
peration— your high mightinesses may for a moment 
refuse to adopt the propositions of the nation, ema- 
nating from the predilection by whieh it is animat. 
ed, of making the triumph common to all the Span- 
ish possessions, in all the quarters of the globe 
where its laws have reached, and where, with bet- 
ter dispositions, the new institutions will now be 
received, 

What a delightful metamorphose for all of us, 
when we shall be re-united, and J shal] be enabled’ 
to divest myself of the habiliments of war, and 
without any other distinction than of a pacific 
Spanish citizen, participating in common in the 
public celebration of the triumph obtained recipro- 
cally over our passions. Until this happy. event 
shall be consummated, your high mightinesses can- 
not appreciate the difference between a generat 
and a citizen, who has a constitutional honor to he 
the most humble servant of your high mightinesses, 

PABLO MORILLO, 
Head-quartere, Caraccas, June 17th, 1820, 
“Answer of Congress. 

Sirn—The sovereign congress which has been 
convoked in an extraordinary session, to take cog 
nizance of a letterfrom you, dated the 17th June, 
1820, from the head quarters at Caraccas—in which 
you have communicated that brigadier general 
Thomas Cires, and Domingo Duarte, were appoints 
ed commissioners to proceed to this city with the 
object of soliciting the union of this country with 
the constitutional monarchy of Spain, and that the 
said commissioners will explain the elements of 
reconciliation proposed by the nations—has, in the 
public session of the 11th instant, deliberated, and 
resolved, that the following decree shall be trans- 
mitted to you as their answer: 

DECREE, 

The sovereign congress of Columbia, anxious te 
see peace re-established, will hear with pleasure 
the proposals which may be made on the part of 





king and the nation have authorized me, to estab- 
lish peace and reconciliation between the two peo- 
‘ple, Spaniards by nature, and by the ¢ourse of ne- 


the Spanish government, provided they shall have 
for their end the absolute acknowledgment of the 
enfire sovereignty and imiependence of the repub- 
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lic of Colombia; and that they will not admit any 
other overture, which shall not conform to this prin- 
ciple, proclaimed by the government, as well as by 
the people at different epochas. 
The president of the sovereign congress has the 
honor to remain your very humble servant, 
FERD. PENALVER, President of Congress. 
Palace of the Congress, at New Guyana, 
13th July, 1820-——tenth year. 
Pattie pe LA Prane, Secretary. 
To Don Pablo Morillo, 


Ft 
CHRONICLE. _ 

The U. S. brig Enterprize, touched at Charleston 
on the 9th inst. on her way from Havana, Jamaica, 
&c. to New-York. She brought home five persons 
who had been detained at Havana, as patriot pri- 
soners, atid also 200,000 doilars in specie, from Ja- 


maica, for a house in New-York. 
A duel was lately fought near Petersburg, Va. in 


_ which the parties, being excellent marksmen, kill- 


ed each other. One died on the spot, the other 
two hoursafter the battle. This is well. 

Died, on the 12th inst. at Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. 
Francis Guy, landscape painter, late of Baltimore, 
in the 61st year of his age. 

., in Indiana, an infant, whose death was the 


first that had happened in the family of Mr. “Jesse 


Vawter, whose children and grand children were 


fifth eight.” 


The shakers of Canterbury and Enfield, N. H. 
have given $500 for the relief of the sufferers by 
the late fire at Troy. 

Washington city. ‘The secretary of state is the 
only head of a department now at the seat of go- 
vernment. 

New-York. A respectable citizen of Philadel- 
phia, from the infected district, has died of the 
yellow-tever at New-York. . 

Louisiana. Thomas B. Robertson, esq. is elected 
governor of this state, and Edward Livingston, esq. 
chosen as its representative in congress. 

Wool. A waggon, drawn by seven horses, with 
three tons of merino wool on board, was lately pass- 
ed on a road from New-Hampshire, for the facto- 
ry at Danvers, Mass. 

Courts martial. By division orders, published by 
direction of major-general Brown, it appears that 
major Abraham R. Wooley, of the corps of ordnance, 
and captain Hezekiah Johnson, assist. dept. quarter- 
wnaster-gen. have been tried on charges preferred 
against them by post-surgeon Hanson Catlett, and 
were both honorably acquitted, the charges ex- 
hibited being pronounced “vexatious, unfounded 
and malicious” —*for the purpose of malice and gra- 
tification of rancour.” It seems to us that a provi- 
sion which belongs to an ancient institution, might, 
perhaps, be usefully applied by courts martial—if 
a person fails ‘to substantiate a charge preferred 
against his fellow, the accuser shall be liable to the 
pains and penalties that would have been inflicted 
on the other, if found guilty. 

Counterfeits. A grand nest hasbeen broken up, 
which had its head quarters in the city of New- 


York, where many agents, men and women, were | 


in regular employ in passing off notes, It is sup- 
posed that this gang has circulated forged bills to 
the amotint of $500,000! Fheir work shops were 
in Canada. A fellow has been arrested at Norfolk 
with an assortment of counterfeits—he was a pedlar. 


vre-de-Grace bank are abundant—all of that de. 
nomination should be refused. The source from 
whence have issued the streams of counterfeits on 
the Baltimore, Annapolis, and Havre-de-Grace 
banks, has been discovered to be at the house of a 
Henry Freburger, a baker in Baltimore, where forg. 
ed. bills to large amount, supposed to be from the 
manufactories in Canada, were taken cut of a jar 
buried in the cellar. It is believed that forged notes 
to. the amount of 30,000 dollars have been distribut- 
ed from this wholesale shop of villainy. Frebutf- 
ger made his escape, but we trust will be arrest- 
ed, He is a man well known, and the pursuit it hot. 
The bills found in the jug are given as follows : 

1,220 $2 Notes, Havre-de-Grace bank, $2,440 
1,518 do -do Franklin bk. of Baltimore 3,036 


1,084 $1 do do do do 1,084 
748 $3 do Georgetown (D.C.) 244 
2$5 do Phenix bank of New-York 10 
1 $3 do Mechanies’ bank do 3 

1 $2 do Mechanics’ ami Farmers’ 
bank of Albany 2 
$8,819 


_ Stock szennine.. We are sorry to believe that 
jobbing in stocks begins to be something like a fe- 
gular business in the United States. We are Oppts- 
ed to every sort of trade which brings forth no fruit 
—a dealing in stocks to the amount of 50 millions 
a year will not produce a thing of value to the coun- 
try equal to that of a grain of corn, though it may 
enrich some and beggar others. The following arti- 
cle, from the New-York “American,” accounts for 
the late fluctuations in the prices of the stock of 
the U. S. bank: ‘Seni 
“Owing to the vast amount of unemployed capi- 
tal in our principal cities, a system of speculation 
(we might call it gambling) in the stocks is grow- 
ing up, which, tho’ carried on with somewhat less 
craft, and mystery, and slang, than upon the Stock 
Exchange in London, bids fair to rival the doings 
of that great mart, in the sudden fluctuations to 
which it exposes the public stocks. It is from the 
effects of this system that we have lately seen U. S. 
bank stock one day at 106, and in three or four 
days after at 105, without the occurrence of any 
thing in the intermediate time which could at all 
vary the intrinsic value of the stock. This is brought 
about in the following manner: contracts are made 
for stock at a stipulated price, payable and deli- 
verable at some distant day. It may so happen, as we 
understand was recently the case, that many of 
these contracts for latge amounts become due about 
the same time; the sellers must make good their 
contracts whatever be the price of stock, and their 
competition therefore alone would tend to raise 
the price. But it is also the interest of the buyers 
that the price should be enhanced—for, all above 
the rate at which they stipulated to receive the 
stock, is so much clear gain to them; by a little ja- 
dicious management, therefore, they can give a lit- 
tle lift to the stock, and thus, between buyers and 
sellers, it is suddenly run up to an unreasonable 
height, until the contracts are completed, when it 
as suddenly falls back.” 7 
Washington City. The corner stone of a buildirig 
intended for a City Hall, was laid at Washington, on 
Tuesday last, in ample masonic form, in the pre- 
s¢nce of a great multitude of people—after which 
there was an address and an oration, &c. It is stated 
that the designed building, when completed, will 





Good imitations of the two dollar notes of the Ha- 





rival the capitol in its dimensions. 








END OF THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 
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